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A good start in life is a good thing to begin with. 
But a good start is, at the best, only a start. If a 
man had a good start; it is important for him to live 
up to its advantages. If he did not have a good 
start early in life, it is all the more important that he 
do as well as possible with a later beginning. It 
were better to have had a bad start and to have a good 
ending, than to have begun well and to end poorly. 


Our prejudices and our preferences influence us 
more than our judgments in our estimates of the 
worth of desirability of a thing brought to our notice. 
We want help-ih the’ line of our longings, whether 
those longtngs ate right or wrong. And we are loath 
to recognize any advantage in that which goes con- 
trary to our desires. A volume recently issued by 
the publishers of The Sunday School Times is entitled 
“A Lie Never Justifiable.” That would seem intel- 
ligible enough for the average man. But an order 
was received for “one copy ” of Trumbull’s “ Defense 
of a Lie.” A troubled conscience was evidently 
; 


hoping for some justification of lying. as a practice. 
And that is the way we are all inclined to look for 
what we long for. - What we see shows what we are. 


There are people who resemble a peach, in being soft 
and pleasant at the surface, but with a hard stone at 


‘the core. And there are creeds which bear the same 


resemblance to a peach. They are optimistic and 
gracious to a degree,—so much so, that they bring 
people to expect that all will come right without 
any one taking much trouble about anything. So 
they close the heart to the great sorrows and pangs 
of our kind, and paralyze the arm that would have 
been put out to help. Or if they do not quench the 
helpful instinct, they divert it to the superficial 
troubles of life.. They fix attention on the mere 
needs of back and stomach which the sufferer shares 
with the animals, to the neglect of those God-ward 
relations which are the best, the really human part, 
of life. The truest humanity is that which sees in 
the man’s need of God his greatest need, and seeks 
to minister to that. 


It is better to grow interested in that which we had 
better do, than merely to do that in which we are in- 
terested. A boy who pleads weakness or weariness 
when asked to carry a scuttle of coal from the cellar 
to an upper floor, will make no effort to “ beg off” 
from. the labor of shoveling snow. Nor is it alto- 
gether fair to argue his ability to do the one from his 
ability to do the. other. If he can be made to feel 
the same interest in the coal that he does in the snow, 
he will be likely to show th8 same alacrity in the 
one case as in the other. It is quite possible to grow 
interested in a-dull occupation when one becomes 
animated by the desire to discover the very best way 
to do whatever has to be done. There is such a 
thing as learning the most expeditious and least 
wearying way of carrying coal, and the thing to do 
with the boy who has to carry it, is to seé that he 
grows interested in it, not only as a duty, but as an 
occupation. The art of interesting is one that has 
not received its due recognition as a factor in teach- 
ing and training. 


Feeling is back of the expression of feeling. There 
can be no expression of feeling where there is no 
feeling to express. . It is true that the expression of | 
feeling increases the depth and intensity of feeling, 
and that the repression of expression tends to the | 
lessening of feeling. But it is also true there cannot | 
be an expression of feeling beyond the measure of | 
the feeling that exists, and that real feeling instinc- 


used to say that, in order to influence others, one | 


must be in earnest. “ Do not try to speak earnestly,” 
he added, “ but Ue earnest, and you will speak ear- 
nestly.” John B. Gough insisted that it was more 


important for a public speaker to be natural in the | 


expression of his thoughts than to strive to gesture 
naturally. 
to the mode of wagging his tail, but that the tail-| 
wagging was instinctive, and simply showed how the | 
dog felt. If you wanted to lessen a dog’s tail-wag- 
ging, you would do well to train him to think less of 





you, rather than to spend your efforts in the endeavor | 


tively.seeks and finds expression. John Angell James | 


He suggested that a dog gave no thought | | 





to induce him to wag leisurely and only on special 
occasions. So, again, if we deem a certain expression 
of feeling on our part unseemly, we may understand 
that the feeling thus expressed is, under the circum- 
stances, reprehensible, and that the surest way of 
repressing the expression is by repressing or crushing 
out the feeling. 





FRUITLESS ‘EMOTION. 


Fact is supreme to-day. Not the cause of fact, 
nor the deductions from fact, but fact itself, is the 
pre-eminent thing. Feeling has taken a secondary 
place, if, indeed, it has not come to be regarded as 
obsolete and old-fashioned. There was perhaps @ 
reason for this ; since false sentiment—that is, senti- 
ment that found no outlet in action—was the other 
extreme of the arc to which the pendulum swung in 
the early part of the century under the influence of 
the Byronic school of writers. But the value of feel- 
ing and its force in the world is the same whether 
attention is directed to it or not, or whether it is the 
fashion to laud it or to neglect it. We have an esteem 
for great feeling, because we know that it may lead 
to great action. 

It is noticeable that the Bible says little of feeling 
directly, and appeals to it for the most part indirectly. 
This is like the grandeur of its reticence on many 
ideas, which are simply assumed, as are all the capital 
facts of man’s nature. All is based on the elemen- 
tary ground that every man is capable of emotion. 
But, with no attempt at the tragic or pathetic render- 
ing of events, the Bible is of all books that one which 
most powerfully affects the feelings. And in this 
way it not only pays the strongest tribute to the 
power of. human feeling, but it ennobles emotion by 
expecting much from it, and by showing how much 
God values it. But it never brings upon us that 
deadly malady of over-emotion which is caused by 
many a book. All feeling awakened by the Bible 
prompts to action. 

Feeling is like the mordant poured on the waxen 
tablet of the etcher, that eats into the metal plate 
beneath the soft material, and renders ineffaceable 
the lines which he has drawn. We can hardly 
estimate highly enough the value of right fedling 
which is at the same time deep feeling. De Quincey 
says, “It is astonishing how large a harvest of new 
| truths would be reaped simply through the accident 
| of a man’s “feeling, or being made to feel more deeply 

than other men. He sees the same objects, neither 
“more nor less, but he sees them engraved in lines far 
| stronger and more determinate, and the difference in 
| the strength of feeling makes the whole difference 
between consciousness and sub consciousness.” But - 
no new harvest of truth will be reaped from this 
more intense feeling, unless the man who is the sub- 
ject of it transforms the feeling into action. 

The logical outcome of emotion is action.’ But 
poor human nature is vastly illogical, and no doubt 
the far larger proportion of human emotion, for lack 
of consequent action, is fruitless. Emotion is like 
the sap that runs through the vine. Unless the 
result of the flow be fruit, it would be as well that no 
flow of the sap took place. Certainly there would 
be less disappointment in the end, Much sap pours 
into barren shoots. Much emotion evaporates in the 






























































































































subjective feelings of pity, distress, or indignation, 
where it should turn into the precious fruits of hearty 
helpfulness, real assistance, and strenuous labor to 
change the eonditions which cause the need of com- 
miseration or indignation. 

In these days Christians have, in common with 
others, had their horizon enlarged; and, in con- 
sequence, the needs of a greater number of people 
and the knowledge of a greater variety of evils are 
constantly forced upon the mind. Each of these 
evils and the sufferings of those afflicted by them, if 
sufficiently dwelt upon, awakens within us degrees of 
sympathetic emotion varying according to the depth 
and accuracy of our knowledge of the situation, and 
according to temperament and sensibility. 

, What shall we do with this intensity of emotion 
when it is thus stirred and aroused? There are 
three ways of disposing of it, if we may thus speak of 
so intangible and subjective a thing as emotion. 
First, we may set it aside, reject it by an act of the 
will, or by diverting the mind to other channels, or 
we may let’ it turn its strong tide inward upon our 
own-soul, overwhelming and desolating our sensibili- 
ties, spending iteelf in mere strese—perbaps in tears 
—in an inward energy of suffering, most painful and 
most ineffective, A third method remains, and that 
is to devise an object of action upon which the strong 
feeling an expend itself, to work out some relief for 
the suffering or trouble that has produced the emo- 
tion in us, and thus give our surcharged feeling 
adequate outlet. This last is the true and only end 
for which emotion was given us. It may. seem espe- 
cially true of our painful emotions; for, while pleas- 
tirable feeling appeays more like an end in itself than 
painful emotion, yet this is only because our intensely 

leasurable feelings more naturally seek and find an 
outlet for themselves. 


The Bible everywhere represents God as possessing 


feeling. We must think tltat vast emotions, majestic 
in their mighty ebb and flow, fill the heart of God 
with eternal pulsations, Love as an emotion—what 


must it be in God! But had his love been but an 
emotion, what had been the condition then of a lost 
race of sinners! His emotion ceased not, satisfied 
with the desire alone. His tr¢mendous feeling went 
forth in an act. God sent his Son, He put forth 
energy impelled by the force of an emotion powerful 
as his very nature, Activity was consequent on his 
feeling. Like God, we his children must put our 
emotion into act. We must go forth, flow out in 
activity. Oh, what a pouring forth of feeling there 


Was when al] God’s love to man poured into the|.. 


channel of the glowing heart of Jesus, and outward 
to humanity through his life of constantly active 
goodness ! 
_ Feeling was given us that we might have mo- 
mentum enough for an action. How greatly would 
the sphere of action be diminished in the world, were 
it not for emotion! It prompts to far more action 
than does the resolution of the will, Feeling for self 
is much more easily carried over into action than 
feeling for others. Emotion for self leads to action 
for self. If our feeling for others were as strong as 
for self, how quickly should we be propelled into 
action! . Emotion is the steam that drives the great 
piston of the world’s activity. It is in moments of 
intense emotion that deep primal truths are indelibly 
etched upon the soul, leaving eternal tracing-lines. 
. Deep emotion is the deep stirring of the soul. And 
when we remember what the soul is, we see how 
much it means that such an infinite entity should be 
stirred through all its depths. 

The possession of emotion does not necessitate that 
it come out in the form of emotion, Feeling may be 
manifested in many ways besides frenzy or tears. 
Deep feeling on the part of a preacher, a vivid con- 
ception of truth accompanied with a tremendous 
feeling of its importance, need not show iteelf in 
tears and a broken voice. But it may show iteelf in 
courageous words; in a grip on ‘men’s consciences ; 

.jn @. portrayal of divine things such as men cannot 


Si ™ xt.) 





forget, leaving an impression of force, of necessity, 
of truth, as of inner vision. .So with the private 
Christian. There need be no fruitless emotion of 
any sort. All may turn to help, or prayer, or praise. 

Eugénie de Guérin, a pious, gifted soul, so sensi- 
tively organized that feeling was most intense in 
her case, says: “As much as possible I turn my 
tears into prayers. It is the best testimony of love 
that Christians can show.” Inthe many cases where 
action is impossible for us, no matter how intense our 
sympathetic feeling may be, it still remains true that 
the feeling may be transformed to power, even though 
the sphere of action is totally severed from our sphere 
of feeling. The tortures of Siberian exiles, or the 
slaver’s atrocities in Africa, fill us with inexpressible 
feelings of distress. But it does not seem possible for 
us to act in any direct way of immediate relief. Is 
there any way to make our deep feeling count for 
the commiserated object when we are absolutely cut 
off from action? Yes, there is God, in whom the 
sphere of our action ig always contained. There 
remains the pouring out of our feeling into the heart 
of God, and the request that he-who has the power 
should work the relief impossible to us. Feeling may 
turn into fervor in prayer, It may turn into true 
worship as praise. All our gifts—the result of feel- 
ings of pity and sympathy—properly fall under the 
head of action. 

Sentiment, to escape being sentimentality, must 
produce either action, prayer, or praise. That it 
may lift man into these three great powers of his 
being, is the true glory and end of Auman emotion. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A love of country includes a positive attachment to, 
and a decided partiality for, the very Jand itself as Jand. 
The Psalmist illustrates this where he-says of the devo- 
tion of the Jews to Zion, “Thy servants take pleasure 
in her stones, and have pity upon her dust.” Wo to the 
man who ventures to suggest that the grass is greever, 
or the waters sweeter, elsewhere on the face of the earth 
than near our childhood’s home, Dr. Geikie, in his 
lesson notes on the island of Malta, was daring enough to 
say that it bore a certain resemblatice to Nova Scotia in 
ite exhibit of “ at least spots of verduré.” This reference 
stirred up Nova-Scotians, both at home and abroad, to 
show their patriotism in vigorous protest against such an 
irreverent suggestion on Dr. Geikie’s part, dnd against 
an admission of his reference into the columns of The 
Sunday School Times “by the Editor. A Nova Scotia 
physician, referring to this statement, says, in a letter to 
the Editor : 


I am somewhat surprised at your letting it stand as written. 
. As I sit to-day at my desk, the absurdity of the quotation 
is marked. When [ think of the thousands of barrels of beau- 
tiful Gravenstein apples which have already this autumn been 
placed on the English market, and the thousands which will be 
there during the fall aud winter; when I think of that mag- 
nificent frpit display of our little preyinee at the Chicago 
World’s Fair; when I think of the schooner and car loads of 
potatoes about shipping to the great American republic; when 
I think of our inexhaustible coal supply, and our gold mines, in 
which English and American capitalists are only too anxious 
to invest their millions; when I think of our magnificent 
dykes and marshes, which have cut from three to four tons of 
hay for a hundred and fifty years, and never a load of fertilizer 
needed ; when I know that in those places where the farmer 
cannot raise the best of cropa our magnificent mines are a much 
more profitable commodity,—when I remember all this, I feel 
a vast deal.of pity for the writer of that article. He needs to 
travel a little more. He needs to spend a summer here, in 
cold-frozen, God-forsaken Nova Scotia, and get his knowledge 
of the Colonies brushed up, and his heart warmed by contact 
with a genial, happy, and prosperous four hundred thousand of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. Of all the provinces or the states our 
climate, resonrees, ete., are second to none, and we are tired of 
hearing such comments as that quoted. 

And a zealous admirer of his native land, now resident 
in Montreal, writes with like enthusiasm of this Eden of 
America: 

Familiar as I, am with the splendid forests, the fruitful 
orchards, the spreading intervales and golden wheat-fields, of 
Nova Scotia, I respectfully call upon Dr. Geikie to explain 
himeelf. Did he mean Nora Zembla when he wrote Nova 
Scotia f 

Thus called on to explain his words and to defend his 
action, Dr. Geikie makes this pleasant response : ; 

A Nova Scotia friend who writes as if I had slandered his 
provinee by bracketing Malte with it, as in spots barren, needs 





not vex his worthy soul. I know the country well, and did not 
forget the extreme fertility of what I believe are called “dykes” 
on the Bay of Fundy side of the peninsula. I cm ready to 
believe, with Sam Slick, that these dykes have “ been cropped 
for a hundred years without manure;” but surely the land- 
scape ‘round Halifax, from which my friend writes, is not a 
counterpart of the Garden of Eden! I had Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, in my mind when I Wrote,—~@ place where it was @ com- 
mon qaying that all the soil in it had been brought as ballast 
from the West Indies, and where the contract price, in one case 
of which I know personally, was £100 an acre for removing 
the surface stones. I love the Blue- -noses, for they are a fine 
race; but I cam’t forget Haliburton’s declaration that he 
thought Noah must have emptied the ballast of the ark on the 
Atlantic side of their little and often lovely country. I meant 
no offense. Nova Scotia is in spots all one could wish, but in 
others, like ourselves, it is not perfect. 


It is surprising that any Christian should stagger at the 
statement that it is Jesus Christ who is our Saviour, and 
that it is not the work of Jesus Christ which in itself 
secures our salvation. Yet when this truth is empha- 
sized in the Illustrative Applications, it calls out questions 
and comments from different parts of the country, A 
Pennsylvania correspondent writes inquiringly : 


In your issue of September 23, Dr. McLaren says, “ Paul 
does not merely point to Jesus Christ as Saviour, but to his 
death as the saving power.”’ Dr. Trumbull says, ‘‘ Not the 
death of Jesus Christ, but Jesus Christ who died, accomplishes 
out redemption.” These sentences, and in fact’the respective 
paragraphs from which they are quoted, seem to be in conflict. 
Radical differences between men of admitted ability and piety 
on seeming vital subjects are becoming so frequent that many 
must be longing “that (in this respect, at least) they all may 
be one.” When the giants are at war, wifere can the “ feebler 
folk ” find safety? When the judges (those whose business it 
is to know and interpret the law accurately) disagree, what is 
the safest course for the average Christian? These queries are 
not put in criticism of the “ judges,” but with the hope that to 
those that sit in darkness the true light may shine. 


Dr. McLaren and Dr. Trumbull are not “at war” in 
this thing, nor do they even “disagree” radically in 
their views. Dr. McLaren clearly does not mean that 
merely by the dying of Jesus the world was saved. Un- 
less Jesus who died had risen from the dead to become a 
Saviour to the lost, believers in him would have been 
“of all men most pitiable,”. Faith rests on, 4 person, not 
on a thing.. Dr. McLaren and Dr. Trumbull are agreed 
on this. But Dr. McLaren calls attention to the pro- 
eesses by which Jesus Christ came to be the Saviour; 
while Dr. Trumbull emphasizes the truth that it is Jesus 
Christ who is the Saviour, and not the processes of. his 
atoning work which in themselves secure our salvation. 
When Jesus says to the woman who was a sinner, “ Thy 
faith hath saved thee,”’.he clearly did not mean that 
faith in itself wrought her salvation, but that, because 
she had faith in a Saviour, that Saviour saved her. 

A correspondent from a Southern theological seminary 
tells of his difficulty in perceiving the real issue in this 
case, as follows: 


I have for many years been reading your Illustrative Appli- 
cations in The Sunday School Times, and have found them so 
clear that I thought I could understand them, and so orthodox 
that I could, in general, aceept them. I fear now that I do not 
fully a end your meaning, where, in the lesson on Re- 
demption in Christ, you say, “It is not the work of Jesus 
Christ that secures salvation, but it is Jesus Christ who is our 
Saviour.” I had supposed that the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ was a work of his which, in part, secures our salvation. 
I had supposed,that his voluntary sufferings dud death were a 
work of his which, in part, secured our salvation. I had sup- 
posed that the efficaey of his righteousness and of his sufferings 
was due to the dignity of his divine person, True, J caunot 
“ understand ” fully his righteousness nor bis sufferings, neither 
ean I understand his human and divine person. May I not 
trust in him, and in bis righteousness, and in his sufferings, for 
salvation? Have I misapprebended the truth, or have I mis- 
appréhended your comment? If the latter, possibly others 
may have done 80. 


Jesus Christ is the Saviour. That isa simple truth 
easily comprehended by all. Jesus Christ secured the 
power to be a Saviour by his work in its relation to God 
and to man, to sin and to holiness andjustice. That isa 
truth, involving what may be called the philosophy of 
salvation, which is confusing to the ordinary thind, and 
which cannot be comprehended except by @ master in 
systematic theology, and then only in consistency with 
his special school of theology. The purpose of Dg, 
Trumbull in saying what he said, was to give comfort to 
those who cannot understand the philosophy of redemp- 
tion, but who can trust Jesus Christ as their Saviour. 
He insists that, while the work of Jesus Obrist was 
essentia) to his becoming the Saviour, the faith of the 
sinner must rest on the Saviour himself. — 
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IN THE GROVE. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Under the arches green 
Of this cathedral go 
Glad choristers unseen,— 
The soft gales, to and fro. 


Hither to worship throng 
The happy birds and bees ; 
Lifting to God a song 
Of praise amid the trees. 
Here, too, the wood-blooms fair 
With dewy lips repeat 
Their perfumed words of prayer, 
And join the service sweet. 


And down the fragrant aisles, 
Through leafy windows high, 
God in the sunlight smiles 
_ His blessing from the sky! 
New York City. 





A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO SECOND 
CORINDHIANS. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B, STEVENS, D.D. 


The Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written in 
one of the darkest periods of Pau)’s life. He had been 
anxiously waiting to hear from Titus, who was coming 
from Corinth, concerning the state of the church there. 
Had the spirit of faction subsided, or increased? Had 
the offender spoken of in the first Epistle been disci- 
plined? Was personal hostility to himself on the wane, 
or on the increase? Such were the questions which had 
long been agitating the Apostle’s mind. 

He had other trials also at this period. He had been 
driven from Ephesus by the tumult raised by the craft 
of shrinemakers (Acts 19 : 21 etseg.); he appears to have 
been in poor health at this time (2 Cor. 1: 8, 9); and, 
to add to his sufferings, when he arrived at Troas, where 
he expected to meet Titus and to hear from Corinth, 
he was disappointed. Titus had not come. It was a 
dark houf, and we may well believe that the sense of 
the nearness of eternity, which finds expression in 
2 Corinthians, and the longing to be absent from the 
body and to be present with the Lord (5: 6-8), were 
sharpened by the bitter experience and the waning 
strength of this period. 

But Paul pressed on into Macedonia and met Titus. 
‘The report from the Corinthian church was, in the 
main, epcouraging. The first Epistle had evidently 
produced a marked impression. The fornicator had 
been excommunicated, and, what was still better, had 
repented so that Paul could now recommend his restora- 
tion. There had evidently been, in the case of most of 
the converts, an increase of loyalty to the Apostle. For 
these results he expresses his joy and thanks in the open- 
ing chapters of the letter. 

But there was still a minority from whom only trouble 
was to be apprehended. The factions seem, in good 
part, to have dissolved, but the factious spirit still re- 
mained. Some think that the four parties had now 
consolidated into two—the Apolline and Pauline uniting 
in loyalty to Paul and his teaching, and the Petrine and 
the “‘ Christian ” parties combining in opposition and in 
professed loyalty to the primitive apostles and to the 
Judaizing type of Christian doctrine. However this may 
be, it is certain that hostility to the Apostle had in- 
creased, probably in consequence chiefly of the arrogant 
claims and the bitter temper of those whose boast was, 
“We are Christ's.” 

It is clear that the state of affairs at Corinth gave occa- 
sion for mingled joy and grief. In some aspects the case 
was hopeful; in others, threatening. We are not sur- 
prised to find that our Epistle reflects both these aspects. 
The first part is predominantly joyful and commenda- 
tory; the last part is mainly sorrowful and severe. 

Many scholars hold that the twofold character of 
Titus’s report is not adequate to account for all the phe- 

. nomena of our Epistle. In several places (2: 4, 7-9) Paul 
speaks of having previously written to them in a severe 
and passionate manner, and it is claimed our first Epistle 
does not satisfy this description. Many, therefore, sup- 
pose that Paul had written them a caustic letter inter- 
mediate between our first and second Epistles; and some 
even suppose that he had visited Corinth meanwhile. 
We cannot fill up the period which intervenes between 
our two Epistles with confidence; the known facts are 
those which have been mentioned above. 

We may say, then, that the object of this Epistle wes 
(1).to encourage and instruct the church in the light of 
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the report brought by Titus, (2) to induce them to 
make the collection for the Judean churches, and (3) to 
majntain his apostolic authority against the calumnies 
of his enemies. The divisions which correspond, roughly, 


| to this threefold object, are: (1.) Chapters 1 to 7; (2) 


8 and 9); (8) 10 to 12. From 12: 11 to the end are found 
concluding explanations, exhortations, etc. 

No epistle of Paul has less of orderly structure and prog- 
ress than 2 Corinthians. It is impracticable, therefore, 
to give any close analysis of its course of thought, but its 
main drift may be briefly indicated. After the salutation 
(1:1, 2) and introduction (1: 3-11), Paul proceeds to 
commenton the tidings brought by Titus. He first defends 
his conduct against current suspicions, especially in 
respect to his delay in visiting them, and in respect to 
the discipline of the incestuous man (1:12to 2:17). He’ 
then goes on to set forth the character and motives of his 
ministry (chaps. 3 to 7), describing by the way the im- 
pression made upon him by the report of Titus, and 
appealing to the affection of his readers. The second 
part (8 and 9) deals with the subject of the collection, 
He reminds them of the example of liberality set by the 
Macedonian churches, and dwells upon the true motive 
and spirit of Christian beneficence. Finally he comes 
to the vindication of his apostolic authority against his 
adversaries at Corinth (10 to 12:10). In the defense of 
himself which runs through the first part of the Epistle, 
Paul has more in mind the church at large, which was, 
in the main, loyal to him. In this last section he ad- 
dresses himself directly to the hostile minority. A marked 
difference of tone is observable in this part of the letter. 
These chapters are full of vehemence, severity, and in- 
dignant denunciation. He alludes frequently to charges 
and suspicions which his opponents had spread concern- 
ing him. From what he says in his own defense we can 
infer what these aspersionsewere: Cowardice (10: 1, 10), 
self-commendation (3:1), rudeness in speech (11 : 6), 
and the like. Against all such charges Paul maintains 
his honesty and sincerity in all his work. He “glories,” 
or boasts, not in his own personal goodness or achieve- 
ments, but in the divine grace which has sustained and 
strengthened him, and given him success in his work. 

The boldness of the Apostle in this self-vindication is 
not unmixed with embarrassment. He regrets the neces- 
sity of saying so much about himself; he would not do 
it were not the interests of the Lord’s work at stake. 
Finally he breaks out in a bold comparison of his work 
with that of his enemies. “Are they Hebrews? So am 
I. Are they Israelites? SoamI” (11: 22). And then, 
in a powerful passage, he rehearses his sufferings in the 
service of his Lord (11: 28-33). This is followed by an 
account of the visions and revelations which he has ex- 
perienced (12: 1-10). Such are the “signs”. of my 
apostleship, he contends ; can my opponents show equal 
evidence of a divine commission? “In nothing was I 
behind the very chiefest apostles” (literally, ‘“‘the ex- 
ceeding apostles,”—an ironical reference to the Judaiz- 
ing pretenders); “though I am nothing” (12: 11). 

The leading characteristics of the Epistle have already 
been in part suggested by this brief statement of its con- 
tents. More than any other letter of Paul, 2 Corinthians 
is personal. It reflects the Apostle’s own feelings; it 
deals less than other Epistles with Christian truth in 
the abstract, and more with the perplexities and conflicts 
of a certain trying situation in Paul’s career. The 
Epistle gives us, in consequence, instructive glimpses 
into the inner life of the Apostle. Galatians and Romans 
reveal him as the doctrinal theologian ; 1 Corinthians as 
the considerate Christian counselor, giving advice on 
perplexing questions of conduct; Philippians as the 
affectionate friend; 2 Corinthians reveals him more as 
the apologist ‘and the controversialist. Here we see 
him conducting his defense, and, in righteous indigna- 
tion, denouncing his malignant critics. Here we see 
the reverse side of his humility; his self-abasement in 
no way compromises his self-respect; although, person- 
ally, he is nothing, yet as a Christian worker his Master 
has made him great ; this claim he unhesitatingly main- 
thins, though he does so not to his own praise, but only 
to the glory of Christ. 

The whole structure of the letter bears witness to the 
tumult of passion out of which itsprang. The thoughts 
rush and tumble over one another like the waters of a 
torrent. The language is, in many places, very obscure 
—almost the despair of interpreters. This is partly due 
to the impetuous movements of the writer’s thoughts, 
and partly to the fact that he makes allusions and insinu- 
ations, which would be plain to his readers from their 
knowledge of the whole situation, but which are by no 
ineans so plain to us. In the “tempest, torrent, and 





whirlwind of his passion,” the Apostle often passes 
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abruptly from one point to another, disregarding mean- g 
time all grammatical regularity and precisi®n in the 
structure of his sentences, They flow, as it were, red- 
hot from the heated furnace of his mind, and have at 
once the fire and the ragged and broken form which such 
an origin would naturally give to them. 
Since the Epistle is so largely subjective and personal, 
it contains less than other letters which is of permanent, 
general interest for the church, Still there are several 
passages in which great truths are developed. Among 
these may be especially mentioned the striking descrip- 
tion of the different characteristics of the Old and the 
New Covenants, and their relation to each other in 
chapter 8; the Christian’s confidence in the reality of 
the immortal life in chapter 5: 1-10; the references to 
the impelling love of Christ in 5: 11-19, and the en- 
fercement of the duty of Christian beneficence in 9: 6 
et seg. The peculiarities of the Epistle are well summed 
up in the words of Dean Stanley: ‘‘So vehement were the 
feelings under which St. Paul wrote, that the thankful 
expression of the first part is darkened by the indigna- 
tion of the thisd; and the directions about the business 
of the contribution are colored by the reflections both of 
his joy and of his grief. And in all three portions, 
though in themselves strictly personal, the Apostle is 
borne aloft into the higher regions in which he habitu- 
ally lived.” ‘ 

Yale University. 





WITNESS OF A STONE FOR CHRIST. 
BY A LOOKER-ON, 


The very stones would-cry out, our Lord declared, if 
conscious testimony to his claims were checked,—an 
assertion which may find illustration in the méssage set 
forth by a piece of marble from the renowned ruined 
temple of Diana at Ephesus. As we lay the glistering 
fragment to our ear, we fancy that his assertion might 
be literally true,—that the rough-grained surface could, 
like a phonographic cylinder, have caught and kept for 
us the voices of the past. Yet, if the shoutings of the 
multitude had been treasured. up in the stone’s inter- 
stices that notable day The Acts of the Apostles tells of, 
would not its witness be against Christ’s cause as the 
shadow-sounds reiterated the acclaim, “Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians”? That depends on how the cry would 
be received and interpreted in the marts of civilization 
and by the hearts of men to-day. 

It is curious to think how utterly it would fail of a 
response, The makers of the goddess’s shrine have long 
since lost their trade; her priests ceased in silent hope- 
lessness to work their deceiving spells, and in all “the 
world” that worshiped her there is not one soul to mag- 
nify her name or uphold her cult. Naught is left of 
the spiritual or the material impulse which rebuilt 
again and again her famous~-temple; and the accents of 


ing to report her sway. What the stone does clearly 
testify is, that heathen protests and plannings against 
Christ’s kingdom were utterly vain, that Diana’s temple 
lies prostrate, and consigned as a moral force to nothing- 
ness. It suggests, too, the cause of the downfall of 
paganism, the overcoming word of Christ, and the vital 
connection of the world’s present attainments and future 
hope with the ascendancy of gospel principles. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ORDER IN THE INFANT CLASS. 


BY FREDERICA BEARD. 


Order and how to get it in the infant class seems one 
of the most necessary, and, judging by general resulta, 
one of the most difficult problems to solve practically, 
Necessary, because it is almost useless for a teacher to 
attempt to talk while the little ones lack interest, rover- 
ence, and attention, while there is a constant rustle and 
chatter all around the room; and difficult because it is 
the exceptional class where order and freedom are com- 
bined, and the child’s compliance to the Sunday-school 
law is a natural and a willing one. . 

Kindergarten methods in relation to the Sunday- 
school are constantly discussed. May we not emphasize 
the principles of the kindergarten in regard to order, and 
seek for a natural discipline whose moral effect shall be 
as great as that of the lesson ? 

To gain a pleasant order, free from restraint and irk- 
someness, three things must be gained. The interest of 
the children, a feeling on their part of individual re- 
sponsibility, and a definite obedience. 





The matter of interest in connection with any kind of 
teaching is now proved a necessity, psychologically, 
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Bat with little children it is three times more necessary. 
There cambe vo true attention without interest,—this is 
especially so in religious teaching when we remember 
that the emotions of the little child must first be ap- 
pealed to, if good is to result. How to gain that interest 
is a point of greater question, and may be solved, in part 
at least, by developing a feeling of responsibility in each 
child, and a corresponding self-respect, 

The first thing to be done in any class is to get a feel- 
ing of comradeship, to show by illustration and sugges- 
tion that each one is needed to make the whole beautiful. 

In one class this feeling was made strong by many 
instances from nature, based on the text, “ None of us 
liveth to himself, and none of us dieth to himself.” 
“ We all work together,” might be said to have been the 
motto of the class, The children were given as much as 
possible to do; while one child counted the rest, anotlgr 
collected the pennies, and others did whatever was ne- 
cessary for the particular Sunday; the teacher stood 
aside, only helping when needed, until one Sunday she 
said, “If I didn’t come some day, you would know just 
what to do all; alone,—wouldn’t you?”, The look of 
gratification and pride on the little faces showed the 
children’s appreciation, and the good effect of the method. 

When this teacher first took the class, she found the 
order, as a whole, good,—in so far as most children had 
a “ ee ee air.” But three or four 
mischievous boys were said to be the trial of the class; 
ahd, worse still, one visit showed they had been allowed 
to. see this, to feel they were’bad, yet had not been made 
to obey, from evident fear that they would not come. 

The first thing necessary for the new teacher seemed 
an apparent ignorance of the situation, The whole class 
were to be helpers, but these boys in particular were to 
feel great things expected of them. They were to be 
kept busy in things most likely to interest; then, if 
failures came, the right of obedience must be felt from 
the beginning. The supposed necessity for assistant 
teachers to sit by certain children, or to pass from one 
to another while the leader taught the lesson, was done 
away with, because it was suggested to the children 
that “they were big enough to take care of themselves.” 
The little family, with some fifty children in it, was a 
very happy one. Two or three rules were established, 
such as ‘‘Two people will not talk at one time,” and so, 
whenever whispering began, the teacher simply stopped. 
One of the ideas given to the little ones was that of 
making the room as pleasant as possible; and, as a be- 
ginning, two pictures were placed on the walis, and the 
chairs were rearranged, 

A few weeks went by, and oné of the boys above men- 
tioned stopped to set the chairs in order after Sunday- 
school. The second time he did so he remarked, “ We're 
getting fixed up nice now,—ain’t we?” And the em- 
phasis on the first word was decidedly attractive. Of 
course, some troublous times came, and in two that 
_ proved serious the lesson had to be sacrificed. But a 
greater lesson was taught. In each case a little fellow 
refused to obey. The children looked astonished that 
the teacher patiently persisted until at last the boys 
were told they could not stay, they must go home. 

Some of the good people of the church looked askance, 
but another Sunday brought the children to their places, 
never again to be sent home, and with better under- 
statiding between them and the teacher.. So, while 
lesser discipline will answer in most cases, we do believe 
that the cultivation of obedience (not to the person, 
but to law), the having and holding, not only to love, 
but to the law of love, in the infant class as in the true 
kindergarten, will heip solve the problem of how to get 
the best order for the greatest good, and will be a better 
training than much of the teaching itself. 

Oak Park, Ji. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


PHIL’S HALLOWE'EN. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“ May we come in?” 

“ Or is it too late?” 

“It’s ten o’clock.” 

“Oh, no! Come in, come in! I’m glad enough to 
have you. I don’t get to sleep early these nights.” 

‘Bome rather subdued footsteps on the porch outside 

Phil Gardoer’s room had been followed by a tap at the 
door and the entrance of four boys younger than himself. 

Phil had more than once congratulated himself on the 
fact of the room assigned him on this visit to his country 
cousins being so favorably situated. The boys could 





dines: 1 
come to him et any time without disturbing the family. 
Two of.those who now came in were his cousins; the 
others, neighbors, Phil had been sent here during con- 
valescence after a course of fever. The other boys were 


all younger than he, and regarded this high-school [ 


cousin from the city with great respect, not to say 
reverence, 

Four pairs of eyes danced with fun as they declined 
the seats suggested by Phil. 

“No, we can’t stay. We've been having a lively time 
down at Griders.” 

“ Yes,” groaned Phil, who was not at all too aged and 
dignified for the keen enjoyment of a bit of fun, “ I was 
out with the boys myself last Hallowe'en. And now to 
think that, when I was getting so well, I should have to 
be laid up again with this sprain!” 

“Tell us something about your Hallowe’en, Phil! ad 

And Phil was listened to with flattering, admiring 
relish as he gave a detailed account of pranks among 
high-school boys, 

Then followed a statement of humdrum stereotyped 
jokes which had just been played in the neighborhood. 

“ What’s that scratch on your face, Ned?” asked Phil. 
“Here, I’ll give you a bit of sticking-plaster, if I can 
find it.” 

“I must have got it in our scrap with that little spit- 
fire of a Billy Briggs. “You ought to have seen him, 
Phil,”— 

“We didn’t really mean to make him a Hallowe'en 
call,” broke in Roy; “ but as we came along with a rush 
and a whoop, he bounced out of that wretched little 
cabin and stood before a hen-coop. In the bright mepn- 
light we could see him fairly bristling. ‘Keep off now!’ 
he said, in his crabbed little voice. Well, we just made 
one charge at him ”’— 

“Gathered him up with one fell swoop!” Dave took 
up the narrative as Roy became overconre with a peal of 
laughter. “‘He thought, you know, that we had evil 
designs on that pair of miserable skinny fowls; so we 
grabbed the coop. Billy set on us tooth and nail. If he 
hadn’t been so fierce, we’d have Jet him off easy. We 
took hold of the old coop—it would have been all right 
if he’d let us alone. We meant to make believe to carry 
it off, and then leave it in the woods close by. But he 
fought so.that,.in trying to hold him off, the old thing 
went to pieces in our hands, Two of us took hold of 
Billy, and held him down, while the others carried off 
coop, fowls and all.” 

“What then?” asked Phil, as a pause came. 

“Oh! we tied the little rat, to keep him from follow- 
ing. Had to, or he’d have given us no end of trouble. 
But,” went on Ned eagerly, observing that Phil’s eye 
failed ig expressing the expected full measure of enjoy- 
ment in the joke on Billy Briggs, “we tied him so he 
could easily untie himself.” 

‘“* And he had when we passed on our way back,” said 
Roy ; “for we saw him sitting in the yard all doubled up, 
and crying. . But when he saw us, be jumped up and let 
off a perfect scream of abuse. Wish you could have 
been there, Cousin Phil.” 

“Yes,” said Phil dryly; “then there would have been 
five against one, instead of four.” 

“T guess,” said Ned after a pause, in which much of 
the evening’s enthusiasm seemed to ooze out of the 
visitors, “if you knew that little cub you'd say there was 
no harm in giving him a bit of a setting down.” 

“T believe I do know him,” said Phil. ‘“‘ Isn’t he an 
undersized little fellow, living in the old shed where the 
creek takes a turn at the edge of the woods?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“ Peaked and pale and miserable, looking as if every- 
thing was against him?” 

“Oh, well, Phil! that’s no reason for a chap being such 
an out-and-out little fiend, ill-tempered and scowling and 
hateful. He comes to school about one day in a week, 
and seems always to have a grudge against everybody 
and everything,—always snarling if you give him a 
word,” 

“The day I went squirrel shooting, 4 week ago," 
began Phil. 

“Yes,” grumbled Roy; “I wanted to go badly enough, 
anf father wouldn’t let me take a day out of school.” 

“ As I went down by the creek I heard a regular batch 
of queer sounds,—crows, and cackles, and langhs,—and 
when I got near the old house, there was Billy with two 
fowls, he playing with them as if they had been kittens. 
When he saw me he hustled them into the coop, and 
stood before it as if daring me to come on, I asked him if 
he knew where I could find any squirrels, and then I ven- 
tured in and admired his chickens. And with his eyes 
beaming, and every tangled hair of his head bristling 
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with delight, he began talking about them as if they 
were the only things he had in the world, which I think 
likely. 

“Well, he followed me the whole day. Without ask- 
ing many questions I managed to guess ‘that he has no 
mother, and that the less said about his father the better; _ 
and that there probably isn’t a soul in the world who 
cares whether the poor homely little mite stays in it 
or not, 

“But as the day went on, he seemed to forget that 
there was anything in life but happiness. He crawled 
into thickets and peered into tree-tops; held his breath 


when I shot, and shrieked with delight if I hit When 


I was going to eat my lunch, he was modestly slinking 
away; but I called him and he came, and laughed and 
chatted as we ate it togetlier, just as one of you boys 
might have done, seeming fairly overcome with the joy 
of the good-fellowship. He told me about his chickens, 
how somebody had given them to him when the mother 
of a brood was accidentally killed, and he had ‘brung 
’em up;’ how he wasselling the eggs, and going to have 
a pair of shoes; and go to school all winter. And in the 
spring he expects to set them, and go into the poultry 
business on a large scale. 

“ All the light wentout of his face, and the spring out 
of his legs when, coming home; we came in sight of the , 
old hovel. He stood there looking after me after I said 
good-by, and then I saw him go and take the fowls in 
his arms, holding them up to his neck.” 

* Look here, Cousin Phil,” began Roy, after another 
embarrassed pause, “we didn’t mean any harm to the 
little tad. We tied his chickens in the woods, and we're 
going to make it ‘all right by letting him know where 
they are to-morrow.” 

“Tam glad you think that’ll make it all right,” said 
Phil, in a little disdain. “I suppose it will, though. 
You’ve had your fun, and what's the difference if a poor 
little fellow like that has to suffer for it? Hehasn’t any - 
friends,” 

This was desperate. How the common-school boys of 
the town of Maysville quailed and shrank before the 
contempt in the-eye of the high-school boy! 

“T’d like to make it up to him!” humbly ventured 
Rob Grant. 

'“Do yous'pose gach things can ‘be ‘made ‘up, ¢ Cousin 
Phil?” 

“We're real sorry. We dida’t stop to think.” 

“Why, yes; I think they can, partly,” said Phil, with 
comforting interest in his voice. 

“How?” 

“Oh, you must settle that for yourselves | Good- sight, 
boys; it’s bedtime for all of us.’ 

Before breakfast time the next morning, Roy stole into 
his cousin’s room, 

“We've done it, Phil,” he said, a most satisfied smile 
beaming over his face. 

“Done what?” 

“ Settled things with your scrawny pet. We had in- 
tended, you know, to make some more Hallowe’en calls, 
but we didn’t, We spent half the rest of the night on 
Billy Briggs.” Ae 

“ Poor little chap! Why didn’t you let him reat?” 

“We did; he didn’t knowa thing. You see, we made 
up our minds it was to be an out-and-out Hallowe'en 
joke on him—a blank surprise, First thing. we thought 
of was to get his chickens back, and fix up a good strong 
coop for’em. But that would have made a noise, Then 
me and Neb agreed we'd take down one of our own 
coops. Then Rob and Harry Grant said they must have 
a hand in it,—they wanted to give a coop too. But we 
said that would be too much coop to too little chickens. 
Then somebody said let’s give him some more chickens. ° 

“We went. to our hen-house, and then to the Grant’s. 
All of us boys have our own fowls, you know; and the 
end of it was, Cousin Phil,”—Roy fairly rose on his tip- 
toes in his excitement,—“we took two splendid big 
coops, and eight chickens and a rooster—not scrubs, but 
regular first-class, tip-top, choice breeds—down to Billy 
Briggs! Quiet as mice,so he wouldn’t know till this 
morning.” 

“Good,” said Phil, nodding an apjroral most gratify- 
ing to the boys, the ‘other three of whom were by tliis 
time entering by the porch door. “An@ now, boys, don’t 
stop with that; give Billy/a little more. Give him a 
good word, and let him in with you. See if you can’t 
find in him something besides a scowl and a snarl. Take 
him by the hand, and ”— 

Phil stopped in sudden realization of the fact that he 
was getting nearer to a‘ preach” than is usual with 
high-school boys. 


Madison, Wis. 























LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1893.], 











1, October '1.—The Power of the Gospel................... RAS Rom. 1 : 8-17 
2 October 8.—Redemption in Christ.. Rom. 3 : 19-26 
3. October 15.—Justification by Fa!th. Rom, 6 : 1-11 
4. October 22.—Christian Living... sesssnnseeeneeee Rom, 12 : 1-15 
5. October 29.—Abstinence for the Sake of Others.................1 Cor, 8 : 1-13 
6. November 5.—The Resurrection 1 Cor. 15 : 12-36 





7. November 12.—The Grace of Liberality......2 Cor. 8: 1-12 











8. November 19.—Imitation of Christ....° Eph, 4 : 20-32 
9. November 26.—The Christian Home Col. 3 : 12-25 
10, December 3.—Grateful Obedience................cce ce ceneeseesenesenee Jas. 1 : 16-27 
11. December 10.—The Heavenly [nheritance...................... 1 Peter 1: 1-12 
12. December 17.—The Glorified Saviour. i Rev. 1 - 9-20 
13. December 24.—The Birth of Jesus..............--ccssses-csreererenes Matt. 2: 1-11 





14. December 31.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY XIX.—THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
CHURCH AT CORINTH. 


I. ANAysis oF MATERIAL. ‘ 

1. Introduction (2 Cor. 1 : 1-11). 

2. Body of the Epistle (1 : 12 to i3: 10). 

A, Personal explanations of Paul's relations to the Cor- 
inthians (1 : 12 to 7 : 16). 

(1.) Explanation of his change of plan regarding a visit to 
them (1: 12to2:4). (2) Treatment of the immoral mem- 
ber (1 Cor. 5) appréved. His restoration recommended 
(2: 5-11). (3.) Paul’s anxiety for the chureh (2: 12-17). 
(4.) The mantier and motives of his ministry. (a.) He needs 
no commendation except his work done (3: 1-11). (.) His 
boldness is in accord with the freedom of the gospel (3: 12-18). 
(c:) Christ, and not self, the object of his teaching (4: 1-6). 
(d.) His converts, not self, the goal of his labor (4 : 7-15). 
(e.) Eternal hope, not present comfort, his stay in trouble 
(4: 1610 5:10). (/.) His commission is from God, and this 
he holds through all suffering (56: 11106:10), (5.) En- 
treaty that they will reciprocate his love (6:11 to 7: 4). 
(6.) Relief and joy over the good effect of his first Epistle 
(7 : 5-16). 

B. The collection for poor Christians in Judea (chaps. 8, 9). 
C. Defense of his work. 

(1.) The nature of his authority (chap. 10). 
grounds of his appeal to them (11:1 1012: 13), 
hopes and plans regarding them (12:14 to 13: 10). 

3. Conclusion (13 : 11-14). 

II. Masrery or MATERIAL. 

I. Read the Epistle carefully with the aid of the anfflysis. 
2. Note the different themes treated, and the main positions 
taken on each. 


(2.) The 
(3.) His 


III. Topics For Srupy. 

1. Date, Occasion, and Purpose of this Epistle. (1.) Written 
after leaving Ephesus, while in Macedonia, and shortly 
before a visit to Corinth (2: 12,13; 13:1). (2.) Titus, re- 
turning from Corinth, had reported (a) that the church was 
in the main true to Paul; (6) the immoral person (1 Cor. 5) 
had been punished ; (c) but they were hurt because Paul had 
not visited them, as he had planned; (d) certain opponents 
were more active than ever, (3.) Paul writes (a) to express 
his joy at their loyalty ; (6) to explain what had hurt them; 
(ec) to urge forward the collection for the Jerusalem poor; 
(d) to defend himself against the charges made against him. 


Which object gives the prevailing color to the whole Epistle? 
2. Paul's Account of Himsely in the Epistle. (1.) Charges 


against Paul: Fickleness (1 : 17); commending himself 
(3:1; 5:12); obscurity (4: 3); his troubles showed God 
was not with him (4:7f.; 6:4f.; 12:7f.); eccentricity 
(5: 13); financial dishonesty (8 : 20 f.); cowardice (10: 1, 
10); wrongly assumed authority (10 : 14); lacking in elo- 
quence (4 : 6); sinister motives in not receiving support 
from them (11: 5-12; 12: 14f.). (2) Note that Paul an- 
swers all these charges in detail. Does his approaching visit 
give a reason for this? (3) Observe his numerous apologies 
for speakipg so much of himself (11: 1, 16; 12: 1, 11, ete.). 
“ Paul’s embarrassment is our advantage, for by these revela- 
tions of self we know him as we should not otherwise do.” 
(4.) Gather the information about (a) his feeling for his con- 
verts (1: 23f.; 2:13; 3:2f.; 7:2); (6) his life and 
sufferings (11 : 16-33); (c) his revelations (12: 1-5). (5.) 
Make a list of the qualities of Paul revealed by the Epistle; 
for example, modesty, tenderness, dignity, etc. Compare 
with other Epistles. 

3. The Relation of the Gentile Churches to the Jerusalem 
Church. (1.) Note that this collection was part of a general 
plan to help the Jerusalem church (Gal. 2:10; Rom. 15: 
26, 27). (2.) Consider its origin (Gal. 2: 1-10; comp. 
“Acts 15 : 1-29) ; its purpose, to connect the two in sympathy 
(Rom. 15 : 27); to fulfil his pledge (Gal. 2:10). (3.) In 


lection for spiritual purposes. What are the virtues I 
brings out from this? (4.) Has his principle of debtorship 
(Rom. 15 : 27) any modern application? What takes the 
place, in modern church fellowship, of these financial rela- 


| tions of the churches? 


IV. Summary. 

1. Describe the attitude of the friends and the opponents of 
Paul, and separate the Epistle according as it is directed*%to 
each portion of the church. 2. Gather what the Epistle has 
added to our picture of Paul (1) im incident (11 : 26, etc.), 
(2) in points of character. Note the ways in which this 
Epistle, in spite of its strong personality, shows Paul’s 
humility. 3. What are the chief practical values of the 
Epistle for to-day ? 

V. REFERENCES. 

Lives of Paul: Farrar (Chap, XXXIII.), Conybeare and 
Howson (Chap. XVII.) ; Dods’s Introduction (pp. 104-109) ; 
F, W. Robertson’s Lectures on the Epistles to the Corinth- 
ians (published with his Life). 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VII, NOVEMBER 12, 1893. 
The Grace of Liberality. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Cor. 8 : 1-12. 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 Moreover, brethren, we do 
you to wit of the grace of God be- 
stowed on the churches of Mac-e- 
d6’ni-a ; 

2 How that in a great trial of 
affliction, the abundance of their 
joy~ and their deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality. 

8 For to their power, 1 bear 
record, yea, and beyond their 
power they were willing of them- 
selves ; 

4 Praying us with much en- 
treaty that we would receive 
the gift, and take upon us the fel- 
loWship of the ministering to the 
saints, 

5 And this they did, not as we 
hoped, but first gave their own 
selves to the Lord, and unto us 
by the will of God. 

6 Insomuch that we desired 
Titus, that as he had begun, so 
he would also finish in you the 
same grace also. 

7 Therefore, as ye abound in 
every thing, in faith, and utter- 
ance, and knowledge, and é all 
diligence, and in your love to us, 
sce that ye abound in this grace 
also. 

8 Ispeak not by commandment, 
but by occasion of the forward- 
ness of others, and to prove the 
sincerity of your love. . 

9 For ye know the grace of our; for yoursakes he became poor, 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though that ye through bis poverty 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he | 10 might becomerich. And here- 
became poor, that ye through his| in I give my judgement: for 
poverty might be rich. this is expedient for you, who 

10 And herein < give my advice: were the first to make a begin- 
for this is expedent for you, who ning a@ year ago, not only to do, 
have begun before, not only to | 11 but alsoto will. But now com- 
do, but also to be forward a year plete the doing also; that as 
there was the readiness to will, 
so there may be the completion 
also out of your ability. For 
if the readiness is there, i & 
acceptable according as a man 
hath, not according as he hath 
not. 


Memory verses: 7-9.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 Moreover, brethren, we make 
known to you the grace of 
God which hath been givenin 
the churches of Macedonia; 

2 how that in much proof of 
affliction the abundance of 
their joy and their deep pover- 
ty abounded unto the riches of 

3 their! liberality. For accord- 
ing to their power, I bear wit- 
ness, yea and beyond their 
power, they gave of their own 

4 accord, beseeching us with 
much intreaty in regard of this 
grace and the fellowship in 
the ministering to the saints: 

5 and this, not ag we had hoped, 
but first they gave their own 
selves to the Lord, and to us 

6 by the willofGod. Insomuch 


as he had made a beginning 
before, so he would also com- 
plete in you this grace also. 
7 But as ye abound in every- 
thing, in faith, and utterance, 
and knowledge, and in all 
earnestness, and in * your love 
to us, see that ye abound in this 
8 grace also. I speak not by way 
of commandment, but as prov- 
ing through the earnestness of 
others the sineerity also of 
9 your love. For ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet 














11 Now therefore perform the 
doing of it; that as there was a 
readiness to will, so there may bea 
performance also out of that 
which ye have. 

12 For if there be first a willing 
mind, it is accepted according to | 
thata man hath, and not accord. | 
ing to that he hath not. 








1Gr. singleness, *Some ancient authorities read our love to you. 


LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Blessedness in the Kingdom. 
Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The kingdom of God is 


not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and ioy in 
the Holy Ghost.—Rom, 14 : 17. 
’ 





Lesson Topic: Christlike Generosity. 


1. Generosity Manifested, vs. 1-6. 
2. Generosity Encouraged, vs. 6-9. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 
; 3. Generosity Urged, vs. 10-12. 


Goutpen Text: He became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich.—2 Cor. 8 : 9. 


Datty Home Reaprinas: 


M.—2 Cor. 8:1-12. Christlike generosity. 
T.—2 Cor. 8 : 18-24. Generosity promoted. 





2 Corinthians 9 ; 6-15, note the use made by Paul of this col- 


W.—2 Cor. 9: 1-15. Generosity commended. 


that we exhorted Titus, that" 


T.—1 Chron. 29: 1-9. Generosity illustrated. 
f.—Mark 12 ; 35-44. Genuine generosity. 
$.—Mark 14:1-9. Genuine generosity. 
$.—Phil. 2: 1-13. A pattern of generosity. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, GENEROSITY MANIFESTED. 


1, As a Christian Grace: 
The grace of God which hath been gtven in the churches (1). 
This and the fellowship in the minitering (2 Cor, 8 : 4). 
See that ye abound in this gruce also (2 Cof. 8 : 7). 
As good stewards of the manifold grace of God (1 Pet. 4 : 10). 
Ht. Out of Deep Poverty : 

Their deep poverty abounded unto . . . liberality (2). 
In my affliction I have prepared for the house (1 Chron, 22 ; 14), 
She of her want did call in all that she had (Mark 12 : 44). 
As poor, yet making many rich (2 (or. 6 : 10). 
ll, In Unstinted Measure : 
According to their power,.. 


. yea and beyond, . . . they gave (3), 
All this, O xing, doth Araunah per unto ag king (2 Sam, 24: 23), 
oy, y ye received, freely give (Matt. 10 

© giveth us richly all things to idee (1 Tim, 6 : 17). 


roe with Cheerful Willingness : 
They gave of their own accord (3). 
The people offered themselves willingly (Jud 


Who then offereth willingly... unto nn Lord’? ait d Chron, 29 : 5). 
God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. 9 : 


V. With Earnest Entreaty : 
Pha ssngroond us.:.in regard of this grace (4), 
, I beseech thee, the freewill offerings | (Psa. 119 : 108), 


Come into my house, and abide there (Acts 16 : 15). 
I pray thee, take a present of thy servaut (2 Kings 5 : 15). 


Vi. With Complete Consecration : 

They gave their own selves to the Lord, and to us (5). 
Consecrate yourselves to-day to the Lord : Exod. es 29). 

Present your bodies a living sacrifice ( Rom. 12 : 

Should no longer live unto themselves, but ene. him (2 Cor, 5 ; 15), 


Il. GENEROSITY ENCOURAGED. 


1. To Completeness : 

So he would also complete in you this grace also (6). 
Now complete the doing also - © “ 8:11). 

Press on unto perfection (Heb, 6 

Make you perfect in every good thing (Heb. 18 : 21). 


il. To Abundance : 
See that ye abound in this grace also (7). 
Always abounding in the work of the Lord (1 Cor, 15 ; 58), 


That ye... may abound unio every good work 2 Cor. 9 : 8), 
I seek for the fruit that increaseth to your account \Puil, 4 : 17). 


Wl. To Spontaneity : 

I speak not by way of commandment, but as proving . . . your 
love (8). 
What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefiis? (Psa. 116 ; 12), 


if ye love me, ye will keep ny commandments (John }4°; 15). 
Let each man do... as be liuth purposed in his heart (z Cor. 9 7). 


WV. To Christlikeness ; 
Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor (9), 
Learn of me (Matt. 11 : 29). 


I have given you an example (John 158 : 15), 
Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ (Phil. 2 : 5). 


III. GENEROSITY URGED. 
1. As Exped’ent : 
This is expedient for you (10). 
He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord (Prov. 19:17), 
He shall in no wise lose his <eahps (Matt. 10 : 42) 
As ye did it unto one of these. . . ye did it unto 0 (Matt. 25 : 40). 


i. As Consistent : 
As there was the readiness to will, so there may be the com 

pletion (11). 

That ye may be sons of your Father . 


. in heaven (Matt, 5 : 45). 
a he had made a begiuuing, . . 


0 he would also complete (2 Cor, 


: 6). 
We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren (1 John 8 ; 16). 


Wl. As Acceptable : 
It is acceptable according as a man hath (12). 

Holy, acceptable to God (Rum, 12 : 1). 

An oJvur of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acce 


table —_ 4:18). 
With such sacrifices God is well pleased , 


eb. 13 ; 16) 
. 


Verse 2—'‘ Their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality.” Abounding generosity : (1) The dep. b from which it may 
rise; (2) The height to which it may reach. 

Verse 3.—"'They gave of their own accord.” (1) The object of 
their gifts; (2) The spirit of their gitts; (8) The measure of their gifts, 

Verse 5 —"* They gave their own selves to the Lord, and to us by 
the will of God.”” Christian consecration : (1) Devotes self; (2) Un- 
der God ; (3) To God; (4) For his church. 

Verse 7.—" See that ye abound in tbis grace also.” 
a grace; (2) Abounding a duty. 

Verse 9.—"Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1) 
Comes grace a marvelous display; (2) Christ's grace a matchless » 
model. 


Verse 12 —“It is acceptable according as aman hath.” (1) Man 
rendering to God; (2) God accepting of man.—(1) What man has; 
(2) What man gives; (3) What God accepts. 


(1) Liberality 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY, 


Founded in love (Matt. 6 : 1, 2; 1 Cor, 13 : 8). 
Iilu trated by Christ (2 Cor. 8:9; Phil. 2 : 6-8), 
Exercixed by saints (Psa. 112: 9; Isa. 32: 8). 
Remembered of God (Acts 10 : 31; Heb. 6: 10). 
Pleasing to God (! Cor. 8:9; Heb. 18 : 16). 
Stimulating to others (Matt. 5 : 16; 2 Cor. 9 : 2), 
Worthy of pursuit (Acts 20 : 35; Eph. 4 : 28). 

A source of biessings (Psa. 41:1; Luke 6 : 38). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—After writing the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, Paul left Ephesus (Acts 19), passed through 
Troas (2 Cor. 2: 12), sailed thence to Macedonia (Acts 20: 
1, 2); there he received intelligence from Corinth that Jed 
him to write this Epistle. (Some suppose he made another 
visit to Corinth before this Epistle was written.) While 
most of the Coriathian Christians were won back by his pre- 





vious letter, some were embittered. Hence the tone of thig 
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letter is abrupt, passing rapidly from tenderness to severity. 
No letter brings out more fully the character of the man. 

Trme.—About the close of A.D. 57 (according to others, 
58.) | | 

Piace—Somewhere in Macedonia. On this journey, Paul 
may have gone westward toward Illyria (Rom. 15: 19), before 
going to Corinth. 

ConTEeNTs oF THE EristLe.—It is usually divided into 
three parts: Chapters 1-7, a representation of the Apostle’s 
.~. Office and labors, designed to meet the opposition still remain- 

ing among the Corinthians; chapters 8, 9, directions about 
the collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem, to which he 

* had referred in the previous letter (1 Cor. 16); chapters 

10-13, a farther defense of his apostolic dignity, impassioned 
in some parts, of most striking variety, vehement at times, 
then exquisitely tender. 

. Ovriiwe or Lxesson.—The liberality of the churches of 
Macedonia (vy. 1), in their poverty (v. 2), beyond their power 
(y.8), and with earnest desire to share in this privilege (vy. 4), 
exceeding his expectation because of their giving of them- 
selves to the Lord (v.5). Hence he had bidden Titus, whom 
he had gent to them, to complete the collection in Corinth 
_(v, 6). As they abounded in other graces, so he urges them 
to abound in this (v.7), not by command, but as proving their 
love (v. 8). The motive he presents is the self-sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ in becoming poor to enrich us (v. 9). He re- 
minds them that they had begun a year before; showing 
their willingness, they now complete the doing of the work 
of liberality (vs. 10,11), since their readiness should lead 
them to give accordiug to their ability, which is the measure 
of the acceptableness of the gift (v. 12). 

_ Hisroricat Serrixe.—It would seem that the poor 
churches were most forward in giving, and that in wealthy 
Corinth there was need-of urging this grace. But it was a 
novel thing, this raising of money for people in a distant 
Ignd, on the ground of gratitude to Christ, and hence of fel- 
lowship with the poor saints at Jerusalem. Moreover, the 
fact that the gospel had come to them from that city was 
used asa proof of indebtedness on the part of the Gentile 
Christians. Heathenism knew nothing of this kind of liber- 
ality. The motive was Jacking, the sense of fellowship was 
anknown, and gifts were oftener bribes or extortions than the 
expression of gratitude to God and of fellowship with men. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the journey which Paul took, 
a few months after, to carry this contribution to Jerusalem, 
led him to persecution from his countrymen, to long impris- 


_ onments, and other hardships. Nor have we any record of a |. 


teful reception of him and his alms Gi! the church at 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2—The second main section of this Epistle 
begins with the opening of this chapter. The matter con- 
sidered in it is the collection to be made in the Corinthian 
church for poor Christians in Jerusalem. He begins with 
the setting forth the great liberality of the churches of 
Macedonia, which is made an incentive to giving on the part 
of the Corinthians. The word rendered “moreover” is the 
common transition particle, which turns the thought from 
the preceding subject toa new one. It is often rendered 
“now,” or “ but.”— We make known to you: The expression 
is one of emphasis, and calls special attention to what is said. 
~The grace of God: This grace or gracious favor is: here 
viewed as working in the minds of the Macedonian Chris- 
tians to the end of benevolent giving.— The churches of Mace- 
donia: That is, the region north of the Gulf of Corinth,em- 
braced in the Roman province of that name. These churches 
were in Philippi, Thessalonica, etc.—Jn much proof of afflic- 
tion : The word rendered “ affliction” is one which in Paul’s 

* writings usually designates trials or calamities coming upon 
men from outside of themselves. The reference is to trials 
and persecutions, such as-those referred to in 1 Thessalonians 
2: 14-16; Acts 17: 5,6; that is, persecutions, etc., at the 
hands of the Jews and others. The Apostle says, not simply 
“in much affliction,” but “in much proof of afflietion”’” The 
affliction or tribulation is viewed in the light of its testing 
and proving of the character. It was while they were in this 
testing of character through trial that their Christian joy not 
only continued, but even abounded, and its abundance 
prompted them to abounding generosity, notwithstanding 
their deep poverty. The expression “ how that,” or “that,” 
of this second verse, introduces the verse as containing the fact 
_ the Apostle would make known, and which was in itself the 
manifestation of the grace of God that had been given to 
those Macedonian churches. The word rendered “liberal- 
ity” strictly means “simplicity” or “singleness;” that is, 
singleness of heart ready for each duty as it calls. 

Verses 3-5.—The word “for” introduces these verses as 
giving the proof of the statement of verse 2. The leading 
verb of the complicated sentence is “gave.” In this matter 
of the contribution for the poor in Jerusalem, the Macedonian 
churches, when it was presented to them, were deeply moved 
by.the joy which they had in their own Christian life and ex- 





Prrience,—a joy which triumphed ‘ovat gdesh ailialion: Under 
the influence of this joy they gave themselves first to the 
Lord, as by a new and entire consecration of themselves, and 
then they gave what corresponded in the case to this greatest 
and first gift, to the particular end or purpose which the case 
suggested. With this entire self-consecration here, they gave 
not only.according to their ability, as measured by their 
resources, but beyond their ability. They gave also, not be- 
cause they were urged or pressed to do so, bat of their own 
impulse. They gave with much entreaty beseeching us that 
they might have a share in the service which was to be ren- 
dered to the Jerusalem Christians, In acting after this 
manner, they gave themselves to us, so far as this matter was 
concerned, and devoted themselves to the end which we 
desired to accomplish, even as a part of their entire giving of 
themselves to.the Lord Jesus.—By the will of God: This 
action.on their part was brought about through the will 
of God, 

Verse 6.—Titus had been in Corinth since the time when 
Paul sent his first Epistle to the church there, as we may see 
from chapter 2, verse 13, and from this verse; and during 
his stay there he had brought the matter of the collection 
before the church, and had made a beginning of the work.— 
This grace also: That is, this contribution as a result of the 
divine grace, in addition to (“also”) whatever other results 
of grace he might have still to accomplish and complete. 

Verse 7.—He here turns to direct exhortation to his read- 
ers, to complete the work for themselves, As ye abound in 
other graces, see that ye abound in this also. We find Paul 
commending the Corinthian believers on their large Chris- 
tian attainments, after a similar manner in 1 Corinthians 
1:4-6. The power of utterance and knowledge are varticu- 
larly mentioned in the first Epistle. The matter of zeal or 
earnestness is brought forward prominently in the first sec- 
tion of the present letter. Faith is the fundamental! and all- 
embracing gtace.—Jn your love to us, literally, the love from 
you in us: That love which coming forth from you—out of 
your hearts—rests upon and finds its resting-place in us. 

Verse 8.—In this exhortation of verse 7, however, I would 
not have you think of me as uttering a word of command, as 
one exercising authority over you. I give the exhortation, 
together with the example illustrating what-I would desire, 
only by way of testing the sincerity of your love. The zeal 
and earnestness of the Macedonian Christians, as it is pre- 
sented before you, will naturally test the genuineness of your 
own feeling.and disposition. 

Verse 9.—Thie example of ‘Christ, in his great offering of 
himself for men, is here cited as a ground for the exhortation 
which urges a special Christian virtue. Dr. David Brown 
says: ““ We have here an example of the Apostle’s beautiful 
practice of connecting the most familiar duties and incidents 
of life with the grandest and most’ affectitg truths of the 
gorpel. And not only so, but it is just where, all unexpect- 
edly, those truths are brought in to stimulate to very familiar 
duties, that they are expressed with a fulness and a sub- 
limity not elsewhere to be found. See Ephesians 5 : 25-33; 
Titus 2: 9-14; Philippians 2: 4-11, etc.”—The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: That is, the gracious favor and loving- 
kindness which prompted him to offer himself for men.— 
T hat, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor : The 
reference is to his giving up of the glory which he liad with 
the Father, and taking upon himself the earthly condition, 
etc.—That ye through his poverty might become rich: That is, 
might become rich in the blessings which pertain to justifica- 
tion and salvation, These blessings are attained through his 
giving up of what he possessed, and becoming poor in the 
sense indicated. 

Verses 10, 11.—The word “judgment,” or better, perhaps, 
“ opinion,” stands in contrast to “commandment”’ of verse 8. 
—For this is expedient for you: This giving of my opinion, 
rather than of a command, is profitable for you, as tending 
in the best and most influential way to lead you to the per- 
fecting of this grace in yourselves. To men who have done 
already in such a matter what you have done, the giving of 
acommand is not necessary. You began a year ago,—that 
is, before the other churches,—not only the doing (the actual 
work of making the collection), but the willing (the move- 
ment of the will and purpose to the end of making it). 
As you began thus before others, and showed thus your will 
and purpose in which you anticipated them, it is expedient 
for you simply to give you my opinion, that you should com- 
plete the doing, even as the willing is completed. 

Verse 12.—The acceptableness to God of our giving de- 
pends on our readiness, and when this exists, the measure is 
the measure of the means which we possess. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


No religion worthy of the name can be imagined in which 
generosity, in a more or less perfect eoneeption of it, does not 
play a prominent part. . There is more or less of the milk of 
human kindness in every one’s bosom. Indeed, as we grow 





older, it is surprising to see how much more kind and how 
much less honest our fellow-mortals are than is generally 
fancied. The stoniest breasts, apparently, need only to be 
struck with the Moses-rod of a toucliing appeal to respond in 
an outflow of the most unselfish charity. 

It is to be regretted that charity needs such incidental 
promptings, and does not act systematically,.as a moral prin- 
ciple coloring our daily life in all our relations to our fellow- 
man. To secure that.it do.so, a higher sanction than mere 
generosity is needed; and this religion alone supplies. It 
demands of us the recognition of the common brotherhood of 
all mankind, and the consequent claims of simple humanity 
on our active sympathy and help, as the children of our 
common Father, by whom this care of our neighbor lids 
been committed to us. This is not only a duty, but a privi- 
lege, as creating in our own: hearts, in proportion to our 
fidelity, somewhat of that divine blessedness which reigns in 
eternal sunshine in the exercise of his own eternal and in- 
finite love. 

To the Jew this: principle, though limited in its appliea- 
tion ‘to his own race, as alone “brethren” and “neighbors,” 
according to hia narrow view, led to the exaltation of alms- 
giving into a virtual fulfilment of all moral claims. The 
name of “righteousness” was given it, as if it in itself, made 
the bountiful man righteous, even apart from the motive of 
his liberality. 

That this saperficial conception was false, is tanght already 
by the prophets. It was left toour Lord at once to give a 
wider sweep to the love of our brother, and to base its prac- 
tical expression on still loftier sanctions than are known to 
the Old Testament. Not only did he widen the Jewish. no- 
tion of the fatherhood of God, and make it co-extensive with 
all mankind ; he also set before us the highest incentive to a 
far-reaching and self-forgetful benefigence in his own exam- 
ple, so that Paul could stimulate the charity of his fellow- 
Christians by reminding them of “the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Qhrist, who, though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor, that we through his poverty might become 
rich” (2 Cor.8:9). What these words include, we know 
but partly, for the love of Christ passeth knowledge. 

Roused by such teaching, the liberality of the early days 
of Christianity was magnuificent.. The position of the humbler 
Jews in that age was exceptionally diffieult. The taste of 
the day was to reproduce, on every hand, an imitation of the 
heathen life of the Roman masters of the world. Henee in 
many trades a striet Jew often had ¢ither to do work which 
he loathed, as. conpected with Gentile superstition, or suffer 


bitterly; and the first Christian Jews were largely drawa 


from the poorest class. The Galilean colony, moreover, who 
had abandoned their callings in the north to devote them- 
selves to the service of their Master in Jerusalem, the center 
of the old faith, needed a humble maintenance, which would 
be hard for them to earn amidst circumstances so foreign to 
their previous life. 

Hence we find them beginning with the plan of having a 
common purse, as had been the way with them when with their 
Lord. This, however, was always dependent on free-will 
contributions, some selling all they had, and laying the 
money st the feet of the apostles; others, like the mother of 
Mark, and those whose houses Paul searched for Christians 
hidden in them, retaining their property, and contributing 
only what they pleased. 

But through The Aets of the Apostles and the Epistles as 
a whole the wants of the church at Jerusalem are constantly 
before us. We find its membership receiving help from 
Antioch, the disciples there “sending, every man according 
to his ability, relief unto the brethren that dwelt in Judea”’ 
(Acts 11: 29).. The apostles at a later time enforee on Paul 
and Barnabas “‘ that they should remember the poor,” “ which 
very thing,” adds Paul, “I wag also zealous to do” (Gal. 
2:10). “Now concerning the collection for the saints,” 
says he to the Corinthians, “as I gave order to the churehes 
of Galatia, so also do ye” (1-Gor. 16:1). “It has been,” 
says he to the Christians of Rome, “the good pleasure of 
Macedonia and Achaia te make a certain contribution for 
the poor among the saints that are at Jerusalem” (Rom. 
15 : 26). 

Macedonia and Achaia were the two Roman provinces 
which embraced the mainland of Greece, the former including 
what lay north of the Gulf of Corinth, and the latter what 
was south of it. The churches of Macedonia theréfore would 
include those in Philippi, Thessaleniea, Berea, and Athens, 
which the Apostle himself. had founded, and perhaps others 
which had been gathered by Timothy and other co-workers, 

Of these churches and their liberality he speaks with justi- 
fied enthusiasm, holding them up as an example to the Corin- 
thiafts, who were on the Achwan side of the frontier, but 
giving the latter the credit. of having taken the lead. But 
he lays no commandment upon them in the matter. He 
serves a Lord who loves a cheerful giver, and whose great 
gift of himself furnishes the motive and impulse to giving in 
his people. Let them only, beware of putting the will for 
the deed, and stop short at kindly emotions, in riew of the 
needs of their brethren. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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HOW TO GIVE AND TO ASK FOR MONEY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


A collection from Gentile churches for their poor brethren 
in Jerusalem occupied much of Paul's time and efforts before 
his last visit to that city. Many events, which have filled 
the world with noise and been written at length in histories, 
were less significant than that first outcome of the unifying 
spirit of common faith. It was a making visible of the 
grand thought, “ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” Practical 
help, prompted by deep-lying sense of unity which over- 
leaped gulfs of separation in race, language, and social con-. 
ditions, was a unique novelty. It was the first pulsation of 
that spirit of Christian liberality which has steadily grown 
in force dnd sweep ever sincg Foolish people gibe at some 
of its manifestations. Wiser ones regard its existence as not 
the Jeast of the marks of the divine origin of Christianity. 

This lesson is a striking example of the inimitable delicacy 
of the Apostle. His ‘words are full of what we should call 
tact, if it were not manifestly the spontaneous utterance of 
right feeling. They are a perfect model of the true way to 
appeal for money, and set forth also the true spirit in which 
such appeals should be made. 

" In verses 1 to5, Paul seeks to stimulate the liberality of the 
Corinthians by recounting that of the Macedonian charches. 
“His sketch draws in outline the picture of what all Christian 
money-giving should be. We note first the designation of 
the Macedonian Christians’ beneficence as “a grace” given 
by God to them. It is twice called so (vs. 1, 4), and the same 
name is applied in regard to the Corinthians’ giving (vs. 6, 7). 
That is the right way to look at money contributions. The 
opportunity to give them, and the inclination to do so, are 
God's gifts. How many of us think that calls for service or 
money are troublesome obligations, to be got out of as easily 
as possible! A true Christian will be thankful, as for a love 
token from God, for every occasion of giving to him. It 
would be a sharp test fur many of us to ask ourselves whether 
we can say, “To me...is this grace given,” that I should 
part with my money for Christ’s sake. 

Note, further, the lovely picture of these Macedonian } 
givers. They were plunged in sorrows and troubles, but 
these did not dry their fountains of sympathy. Nothing is 
apt to be more selfish than grief; and if we have tears to 
spare for others, when they are flowing bitterly for ourselves, 
we have graduated well in Christ’s school. Paul calls the 
Macedonians’ troubles “ proof of their affliction,” meaning 
that it constituted a proof of their Christian character; that 
is, by the manner in which it was borne; and in it they had 
still “abundance of joy,” for the paradox of the Christian 
life is that it admits of the coexistence of grief and gladness. 

Again, Christian giving gives from scanty stores. “ Deep 
poverty” is no excuse for not giving, and will be no hin- 
drance to a willing heart. “I cannot afford it” is sometimes 
a genuine valid reason, but oftener an insincere plea. Why 
are subscriptions for religious purposes the first expenditure 
to be reduced in bad times? 

Farther, Christian giving gives up to the very edge of 
ability, and sometimes -~ beyond the limits of so-called 
prudence. In all regions “ power to its last particle is daty,” 
and unless power is strained it is not fully exercised. It 
is in trying to do what we cannot do that we do best 
what we can. He who keeps well within the limits of bis 
supposed ability will probably not do half as much as he 
could. While there is a limit beyond which generosity even 
for Christ may become dishonesty or disregard of equally 
sacred claims, there is little danger of modern Christians 
transgressing that limit, and they need the stimulus to do a 
little more than they think they can do, rather than to listen 
to cold-blooded prudence. 

Farther, Christian giving does not wait to be asked, but 
takes the opportunity to give as itself “grace,” and presses 
its benefactions. It is an unwonted experience for a collector 
of subscriptions to be besought to take them “ with much en- 
treaty,” but it would not be so anomalous if Christian people 
understood their privileges. 

Farther, Christian giving begins with the surrender of 
self to Christ, from which necessarily follows the glad offer- 
ing of wealth. These Macedonians did more than Paul had 
hoped, and the explanation of the unexpected largeness of 
their contributions was their yielding of themselves to Jesus. 
That is the deepest source of all true liberality. If aman 
feels that he does not own himself, much less will he feel that 
his goods are his own. A slave’s owner possesses the slave's 
bit of garden ground, his hut, and its furniture. If I belong 
to Christ, to whom does my money belong? But the con- 
sciousness that my goods are not mine, but Christ's, is not to 
remain a mere sentiment. It can receive ical embodi- 
ment by my giving them to Christ’s representatives. The 

way for the Macedonians to show that they regarded their 
goods as Christ’s, was to give them to Paul for Christ's poor 
saints. Jesus has his representatives still, and it is useless 
for people to talk or sing about belonging to him, unless they 
verify their words by deeds. 


‘of Christian character. 


tion in*Macedonia hed induced Paul to send Titus to Corinth 
to promote it there. He had previously visited it on the 
same errand (chap. 12: 14), and now is coming to complete 
‘this grace.” The rest of the lesson is Paul’s appeal to the 
Corinthians for their help in the matter, anu certainly never 
was such an appeal made in a more dignified, noble, and lofty 
tone. He has been dilating on the liberality of others, and 
thereby sanctioning the stimulating of Christian liberality, in 
the same way as other graces may legitimately be stimulated, 
by example. That is delicate ground to tread on, and — 
caution if it is not to degenerate into an appeal to rival 

it too often does, but in itself is perfeétly legitimate bod 
wholesome. But, passing from that incitement, Paul rests 
his plea on deeper grounds. 

First, Christian liberality is essential to the completeness 
Paul’s praise in verse 7 is not mere 
flattery, nor meant to put the Corinthians into good humor. 
He will have enough to say hereafter about scandals and 
faults; but now he gives them credit for all the good he knew 
to be in them. Faith comes first, as Always. It is the root 
of every Christian excellence. Then follow two graces, emi- 
nently characteristic of a Greek church, and apt to run to 
seed in it,—utierance and knowledge. Then two more, both 
of a more emotional character,—earnestness and love,—espe- 
cially to Paul as Christ’s servant. Bat all these fair attributes 
lacked completeness withoutthe crowning grace of liberality. 
It is the crowning grace, because it is the practical. manifes- 
tation of the highest excellences. It is the result of sym- 
pathy, of unselfishness, of contact with Christ, of drinking in 
of his spirit. Love is best. Utterance and knowledge and 
earnestness are poor beside it. This grace is like the dia- 
mond which clasps a necklace of jewels. 

Christian giving does not need to be commanded. “I 
speak not by way of commandment.” That is poor virtue 
which only obeys a precept. Gifts given because it is duty 
to give them are not really gifts, but taxes. They leave no 
sweet savor on the hand that bestows, and bring none to that 
which receives. ‘1 call you not servants, but friends” The 
region in which Christian liberality moves is high above the 
realm of law and its correlative, obligation. 

Further, Christian liberality springs Leichianiealy from 
conscious possession of Christ’s riches. We cannot here enter 
on the mysteries of Christ’s emptying himself of his riches 
of glory. Wecan but touch the stupendous fact, remember- 
ing that the place whereon we stand is holy ground. Who 
can measure the nature and depth of. that self-denuding 
of the glory which he had with the Father before the world 
was? But, thank God, we do not need to measure it, in 
order to feel the solemn, blessed force of the appeal which it 
makes to us. Adoring wonder and gratitude, unfaltering 
trust and absolute self-surrender to a love so self-sacrificing, 
must ever follow the belief of that mystery of divine mercy, 
the incarnation and sacrifice of the eternal Son. 

But Paul would have us remember that the same mighty 
act of stooping love, which is the foundation of all our hope, 
is to be the pattern for all our conduct. Even in his divinest 
and most mysterious act, Christ is our example. A dewdrop 
is rounded by the same laws which shape the planetary 
spheres or the sun himself; and Christians but half trust 
Christ if they do not imitate him. Whatselfishness in enjoy- 
ment of our “ own things” could live in us if we duly brought 
ourselves under the influence of that example? How mis- 
erably poor and vulgar the appeals by which money is some- 
times drawn from grudging owners and tight-buttoned pock- 
ets, sound beside that heart-searching and + a one, 
“Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” ! 

Further, Christian liberality will not go off in good inten- 
tions and benevolent sentiments. The Corinthians were 
ready with their “ willing” on Titus’g previous visit. Now 
Paul desires them to put their good feelings into concrete 
shape. There ie plenty of benevolence that never gets to be 
beneficence. The advice here has a very wide application: 
“As there was the readiness to will, so there may be the com- 
pletion also.” We.all know where the road leads that is 
paved with good intentions. 

Farther,’ Christian liberality is accepted and rewarded 
according to the willingness, if that is carried into act ac- 
cording to ability. While the mere wish to help is not 
enough, it is the vital element in the act which flows from 
it; and there may be more of it in the widow's mite than in 
the rich man’s large donation,—or there may be less. The 
conditions of acceptable offerings are twofold—first, readi- 
ness, glad willingness to give, as opposed to closed hearts or 
grudging bestowals; and, second, that willingness embodied 
in the largest gift possible. The absence of either vitiates 
all. The presence of both gives trifles a place in God’s store- 
house of precious things. A father is glad when his child 
brings him some utterly valueless present; not because he 
must, but because he loves; and many a parent has such laid 
away in sacred repositories. God knows how to take gifts 
from his children, not less well than we who are evil know 
how to do it. 

But the gracious saying of our lesson has a solemn side; for 
if only gilts “according asa man hath” are accepted, what 





Verse 6 tells the Corinthians that the success of the collec- 
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becomes of the many which fall far short of our ability, and 





are really given, not because we have the willing mind, bat 
because we could not get out of the unwelcome necessity to 
part with a- miserably inadequate percentage of our posses 
sions. Is God likely to be satisfied with the small dividends 
which we offer as composition for our great debt ? 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


GOD'S GIVING LEADS TO MAN'S GIVING. 


The grace of God given to the churches of Macedonia, not- 
withstanding the poverty that consumed them, produced a 
rich liberality which they offered with great joy to those 
they had formerly despised (vs. 1,2). Whata perfect god- 
send of grace they must have had. Beyond their power they 
offered, and prayed Paul with much entreaty to take it, 
They gave selves to the Lord, and thought that included all 
they had, hearts and purses. 

Could those people have had the ideas of acquisitiveness 
we have? Could getting have been the chief end of life? 
Do we ever see any examples of New Testament liberality 
now, any following of the example of Christ who was un- 
utterably rich, yet for our sakes became unutterably poor? 
I have known a few; but most men thought them crazy. 

The Master asked if the idea of faith would survive till he 
came, Might not the same inquiry be made about his idea 
of giving? Christ always kept a treasure-bag for the poor. 
Not having where to lay his head, he helped to provide 
lodgings for others. We think of Christ’s impoverishing 
himself of glory, praise, honor, power; but it was of food as 
well, He made it for other hungry people—not fer himself. 

The gift of the Macedonians was something ; their example 
as a basis of exhortation to the Corinthians and us more (y. 
7). The abundance of liberality is to be proportioned to the 
abundance of faith, knowledge, and love,—little, little ; much, 
much, 

The sincerity of love is tested by benevolence (v. 8). 

Paul emancipates the Corinthians and all Christians since 
from the bondage of commandment concerning gifts under 
which the Jews lived, and made giving to be the outeome of 
love. Every giving should be a spiritual exercise. It might 
be well to stop all other,—seasons of prayer, reading the 
word, attendance on means of grace awhile,—and depend 
solely for spiritual culture on this great grace of giving with 
a willing mind. It would change many from imbeciles to 
stalwarts. 

Giving like Christ’s can be revived in the church only 
through training in the Sunday-school, by the precept and 
example of teachers and preachers. ’ 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


We make known unto you the, grace of God which hath been 
given in the churches of Macedonia (v.1). All good is of God, 
If a man does well, God is to be praised for it. The 
responsibility for the performance is with man, but his sue- 
cess depends on God’s sustaining grace. A sense of this 
truth does not tend to lessen man’s striving to make progress 
by determined personal effort, but it does tend to m@ke him 
reliant on God’s help in his striving. The same principle is 
operative in all realms of human action. If soldiers bear 
themselves bravely, their commander has credit accordingly. 
If workmen are exceptionally efficient, their employer is. 
recognized as worthy of commendation for having such men, 
and for inciting them to such service. If pupils pass a good 
examination, it reflects honor on their teacher, If children 
are well behaved, it shows that they have been well trained 
by their parents. And if any of us refrain from evil-doing, 
the grace of God is shown in our holding back from rain. 

How that in much proof of affliction the abundance of their joy and 
their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality (¥. 2), 
Affliction and deep poverty are not ordinarily counted among 
the helps to rich liberality and abundant joy. But, as a miatter 
of fact, there is more good giving from poor people than from 
rich ones, and the joy of giving and doing is greater in time 
of affliction than of prosperity. It may not seem that this 
ought to be so, but nevertheless it is. Unless we give liber- 
ally while we are in straitened circumstances, we should nt 
give liberally if our means were more abundant. *This is a 
thought worth considering in these hard times. “Now is our 
opportunity to give with joyousness aud liberality. 

_ First they gave their own selves to the Lord, and t wa by the 
will of God (v.5). That is the trye order of things. The 
only place where self should come first is in loving surrender 
to God, and in loving devution to God’s dear ones. But until 
one’s self is given to a good cause, one’s gifts to that cause are 
of minor importance, And where one’s self is given, one’s 
gifts are of increased value. Peculiarly is this true in church 
work ; the gift of self should precede every other contribu« 








tion, but it should not be the last gift. In this truth lies the 
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force of the suggestion that “ personal consecration” should 
be spelled “ purse-and-all consecration.” 

We exhorted Titus, that as he had made a beginning before, so 
he would also complete in you this grace also (v.6), A good be- 
ginning is only a beginning, And a good beginning increases 
one’s responsibility for continuing as well as he began. If 
one has begun well, he ought to be incited and encouraged to 
continue in his chosen course. Parents, teachers, pastors, 
ought to recognize their duty of stimulating those under 
them to continuance in well-doing. When a good com- 
mencement can be looked back upon, a good completion 
ought to be looked forward to. 

I speak not by way of commandment, but as proving through 
[testing by comparison with] the earnestness of others the sin- 
cerity also of your love (vy. 8). Telling another what he must 
do is a poor way of helping him onward and upward. But 
suggesting to him, in love, what others in like circumstances 
have done in a line of well-doing which he is competent to 
pursue, may be a wise and effective method of instruction, 
We want a friend to do well. If we trust him, we are sure 
to feel that he will do well when he sees his duties and” his 
privileges clearly. Hence we may endeavor to hold before 
him worthy ideals and commendable examples, in order to 
influence him aright. But at the best the counseling a 
friend to better his course is a delicate matter, and even an 
inspired apostle feels that he must have a care not to trench 
on the personal independence of those whom he would help 
in this way. 

If the readiness is there, it is acceptable according as a man 
hath, not according as he hath not (v.12). An old divine said 
to his people, in a charity sermon, “ Remember that the 
Lord looks not so much at what you have given, as at what 
you have got left.” And that was the idea of our Lord in 
his commendation of the widow’s gift of her two mites: 
“Verily I say unto you, This poor widow cast in more than 
all they which are casting into the treasury: for they all did 
east in of their superfluity; but she of her want did cast in 
all that she had, even all her living.” Mr. Moody once said 
that no man had aright to say he was “giving a widow's 
mite” to a good cause unless he.gave half his entire property 
toit. Judging by this standard, We can see that our liberal- 
ity is to be measured by what we give in our poverty, and 
not by what we think we would give if we were rich. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The church at Corinth, to which Paul was writing, was 
better in its promises than in its performances. They had 
resolved to take up a collection for the poor saints that were 
in Jerusalem, but somehow they had postponed this duty, 
and the whole thing was in danger of failure. To prevent 
this, the Apostle writes to them, and tells them of the good 
work done in this line by others, hoping thus to stir them 
up to a performance of their good intentions. I suppose 
that the matter of “collections” was no more popular in 
Corinth than in Boston, and there were, doubtless, those 
there who thought that the collection plate was passed too 
frequently. Such persons in those days did not rightly un- 
derstand this matter of giving. It was to them'no “ grace,” 
bat a disagreeable duty, to be avoided if possible. Human 
nature remains the same through the centuries, and we have 
to-day nany churches that are more ready to promise than 
to perform. So, too, with individuals. The difficulty with 
tas in these days is the same as that which hindered the 
church at Corinth from doing its duty. We fail to realize to 
its full extent the “grace” of giving. We do not realize 
what it is that we are doing when we put our offering into 
the plate on Sunday, and so we see the whole matier in a 
wrong light. 

Bo let the teacher to-day try to set forth in a new light 
this whole matter of giving, that henceforth the scholars 
may have an adequate idea of what they are really doing 
when they give their money to some cause. Ask your 
scholars if they ever earned anything. If you have a boy at 
work in your class, ask him how much he earns a week. 
Perhaps he gets five dollars a week. What has he done to 
get that five-dollar bill? He has given a week’s worth of 
his effort for it; that is to say, he has given a week’s worth 
of himself to hid employer, and his employer in return gave 
him that five dollars; so that really that five dollars repre- 
sents a week’s worth of that boy’s labor. It will probably be 
a new idea to the boy that in this way he is able to carry 
about in his pocket a week's worth of himself. Bat this is 
true. But supposing that the boy has five dollars in his 
pocket which he did not earn, but which his father gave 
him, what then? Then he is simply carrying around in 
his pocket five dollars’ worth of his father. He may never 
have thought of it in this light, but it is none the Jess true. 

Of course, since this is true, then, whenever we are asked 
to give to any cause, we are asked to give that much of our- 
selves to it; for if 1 earn five dollars a week, and then give 
five dollars to the foreign. mission collection, I give to that 


since we understand what giving really is, let us see how 
people give, and what they really do when they give. 

Here, for example, is a boy who comes home on Saturday 
night with five dollars in his pocket as his week's wages. 
Three of these he gives his mother, to pay his board with. 
He has two left. If he is rightly instructed in this matter of 
giving thoney, he says to himself, “ Here is two dollars’ worth 
of myself. What shall Ido with it?” It may be, that, be- 
ing a careless boy, he will go.out and spend it all in one 
évening, in foolish things, such as theater-tickets, or pool, or 
even strong drink. What has he done? He has spent two 
dollars’ worth of himself for his own injury. 

But perhaps he is a studious boy. So he takes his two 
dollars’ worth of himself, and goes to a bookstore. There he 
greedily looks over the book-shelves, and at last picks out 
what he can afford to buy, and carries them home in 
a bundle under his arm. Then he reads them with avidity. 
What has this boy done? He has spent two dollars’ worth 
of himself on books, and presently he will empty this two- 
dollars’ worth of himself into his head. Is he not wiser than 
the boy we first spoke about? Surely. 

Another boy I em thinking about has a mother off in a 
quiet village in New England who is very poor. It is about 
Christmas time, and this boy makes up his mind that he will 
send his mother a present. So. he sits down and writes a 
letter to his mother. He tells her that he can never repay 
her for all that she did for him when he was not yet able to 
care for himself. He says that he sends her a small token of 
his love and gratitude, not in payment for all that he owes 
her, but only to make her realize that he appreciates her 
self-sacrifice in his behalf. He encloses the two dollars, and 
tells her to get with it any little things that she needs to 
make herself more comfortable. What has this boy done? 
He has sent to his poor mother two dollars’ worth of himself. 

Yet another boy has read about foreign missiou work. He 
knows that in China money goes a great way, and that two 
dollars will do there much more than it can accomplish in 
New York. He feels that he would like to do something to 
help the heathen to know of the way of eternal life. So he 
gives his two dollars to the collection for foreign missions. 
What has he done? He has sent two dollars’ worth of him- 
self to far-off China, there to work for God and for his fellow- 
men. In this way he is really working in China, though he 
be living in Chicago or Boston.. Is not this wonderful ? 

Have you had a collection in your school to-day? This, 
then, is what happened, though the scholars may not have 
realized it. Each one gave as much of himself for the cause 
that was helped as he chose to give, or, if not of himeelf, then 
of his father or his mother. This makes a serious matter of 
giving, and, whenever there is to be a collection, each one 
should ask himself,‘ How much of myself do I want to give 
to the cause for which the collection is being taken?” Many 
a man who to-day puts into the plate a quarter for foreign 
missions would be ashamed of himself if he stated the case as 
follows, “I am earning twenty-five dollars a day, and I will 
now give twenty-five cents’ worth of that day’s work for the 
spread of the gospel among the heathen,” especially if he 
had that day bought five ten-cent cigars. The fact is that 
men waste their money on themselves, and then refuse to 
give themselves in the form of money for the good of their 
fellow-men. This is all wrong, and I believe that it arises 
largely from the fact that they do not stop to ask themselves 
what they are doing when they put their offerings into the 
plate. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
, TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Question upon the previous lesson, and make it plain to any 
who were absent that it was from a letter written by Paul to 
the people of Corinth, called Corinthians. Tell that this 
lesson is from a second letter, written a few months later. 
What is the name of the lesson? Liberality means gene- 
rosity in giving to others. What is it to be generous? That 
is what Paul wrote about to the Corinthians. 

The Grace of Giving.—Paul had been going from place to 
place, asking for money for the poor Christians in Jerusalem. 
Many of them could not get work, and had no way to earn a 
living. Paul told their wants and need of help. If you 
should know of people so poor they wanted food to eat and 
clothes to wear, would you try to help them? To what 
country was Paul called by a man at his side in the night, 
saying, “Come over into , and help us”? Did Paul 
obey, and go to Macedonia? Paul was happy that he could 
afterward hold up those same people as an example of the 
grace of giving. He taught them of Jesus Christ. They 
listened and believed. Paul wrote that they were poor, but 
they joyfully gave money for those who were poorer than 
they themselves were. Perhaps Paul did not want to take 
their money when he knew they had little to spare; but they 
begged him to let them join in the collection from all the 








cause a week's worth of myself. Do you see? Now then, 


churches. Why were they eager to give? 


‘ 


They Gave their Own Selves to the Lord.—Because they had 
given their hearts to Jesus, they wanted to give and share all 
they had with others. Can a child so give heart and life to 
Jesus Christ? Such a child willove to use hands and voice, 
any gift he may have, in ways to please Jesus, or help others 
to know him. 4 

How to Give.—The Bible teaches much about giving. Fif- 

teen hundred years before Christ came, God gave laws to 
Moses to teach his people how to serve him and how to give. 
When they gathered their crops in harvest-time, they were 
to leave some grain in the corners of the fields, some grapes 
on the vines, some olives. on the trees, Why wasth‘s The 
grain and the fruits were to be left for hungry or; bans, or 
poor widows, or tired strangérs traveling across the land. 
There are precious promises of love and care to those who 
remember the poor; they are galled blessed, and the Lord 
accepts what is done for the poor as if done for him. “He 
that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and 
that which he hath given will he pay him again.” Was 
there ever such sure promise of pay? Jesus, who gave more 
than any other giver, said of one who would give a cup of 
cold water for his sake, “he shall in no wise lose his 
reward.” 
What to Give.—Not always money, but perhaps food, or 
clothing, or service, taking steps for another, sharing trouble 
or care, to spare another’s strength, is giving. Jesus looks 
at the heart; he knows if real love prompts the gift. Paul. 
wrote in his letter there must “be first a willing mind,” and 
then the gift is accepted. Does God love the man who can 
give a hundred dollars at a time better than the child who 
can give less than a hundred cents? The Bible does not say 
God loves the largest giver, but that God loves a cheerful 
giver. When the tabernacle, or holy tent, was built (have a 
picture of it to show), Moses called to all who had a willing 
mind to bring gold and silver, brass, oil, and spices, blue and 
purple cloth for curtains, They came gladly, with ear-rings, 
bracelets, and jewels of gold, whatever they had, men and 
women; for they would rather make beautiful the place of 
God’s worship than to wear the jewels themselves, Years 
after, when the temple was to be built, King David said, “I 
» haveset my affection to the house of my God.” He had himself 
prepared gold and silver, marble, and all manner of precious 
stones. He asked the people if they would bring willing 
service and gifts. They gladly came with treasures and 
costly stones. (Show some representation of the completed 
temple, and read with class 1 Chronicles 29:9). David in 
the great congregation gave all the praise to God; for he said 
all things were made by God, and all belonged to him, and 
they had brought him back his own. 

Who Shall Give.—Ought everybody to have the grace of 
giving? Some people think only the rich, or those who 
have a great deal, should be expected to be generous. Is it 
so? Once a poor widow in time of famine was asked by a 
prophet to bring him a morsel of bread. She told him that 
she had only a handful of meal, and was gathering a few 
sticks to bake her Jast cake, and she and her son would eat it 
and die. He told her to bake him a cake first. Slie did, 
and, because in her want she gave to God’s servant, she and 
her child had food in yearsof famine. Yow have heard how 
Jesus one day watched the people who brought money to 
put in the collection-box at the temple. The rich put in a 
great deal, but a widow dropped in two mites, worth less 
than a biue one-cent postage-stamp such as we use now. 
Wasn’t that a little to give? Jesus saw her poor clothes, 
and knew her want. He saw her heart, and knew that she 
gave all she had, and he said it was worth more than all the 
money given by those who had plenty of money besides. 
Paul was always ready to give. Was herich? He worked 
with his hands to earn his living. How? Jesus worked in 
hig*father’s shop in Nazareth, and he was remembered as 
“the carpenter’s son.” 

How Jesus Gave.—For three years he gave his life-work, 
going about serving others, What does the golden text say 
of him? Do people often choose to be pcor, instead of rich ? 
Jesus was rich in heaven. He helped to make the worlds, 
the gold and silver and diamonds of earth. He was wor- 
shiped in heaven, but he laid his glory by to come and be a 
helpless child, to work with his hands, go be a poor man, 
without a home of his own. No servants waited upon him; 
not a foot of ground did he possess; so poor that he borrowed 
@ penny to teach a lesson with one day, and worked a miracle 
to pay a little tax for Peter and himself. At last he gave 
his life upon the cross) Why? That through his poverty 
| on earth he could give to us the riches of heaven. Paul wrote 
in his letter, for us as for tho Corinthians, that he was glad 
they believed in Christ, and were busy and wise, but they 
must see to it that they had the grace of giving. Bringing 
gifts for our little mission-box is worship for God like praise 
and prayer, and, to be Christ-like, we must be generous, and 
love to give. Each teacher can make all this have a prac- 
tical bearing upon the benevolent work in which that class 
is engaged. Poor, indeed, and fruitless, would be the teach- 
ing, even among the poor, which does not inculcate wise 
benevolence and self-denial, if it were nothing more than 
such gifts as the little measures of rice of which a foreign 












































missionary writes, brought by her scholars as their contribu- 
tion for the poor. * 
Louisville, Ky. 





- HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
RY JULIA E. PECK. 


(Primary teachers are never expected to use these hints 
straight through in their teaching, but rather to regard them 
as hints indicating methods of selection, simplification, illus- 
tration, and of practical dealing with children in the clase 
They are designed to preserve a continuity, not only in’ 
the steps of each lessoh, but) with preceding lessons so far 
as practicable. Many of the points and illustrations may, 
and, indeed, in certain caves must, be modified or actually 
omitted, or, again, taken as mere indicators of a mode of 
treatment. They are intended to suggest the necessity for the 
teacher’s independent study and investigation. The main 
idea is to avoid bewildering the child with multiplicity of de- 
tail by singleness of view, by proceeding from the known to 
the unknown, and by simplicity of language.) 

A long time ago we learned a lesson bout giving, from the 
prophet Malachi. To-day we have another lesson about 
giving, from the Apostle Paul. Let us first repeat all that we 
can remember of our lesson from the prophet Malachi. 
While we were studying what the prophet thought abont 
giving, we learned a verse about the windows of heaven being 

* opened. All the children, one at a time, who can remember 
that verse and the pictures we drew, and the talk about giv- 
ing, may tell me now. (Review the lesson dated June 18, 
emphasizing the tenth verse,on which the primary lesson 
was founded.) 

The prophet Malachi was talking about God’s gifts to us. 
You may tell me what some of them are. Name all that you 
can remember, for we receive so many wonderful things from 
Gof every day that we sometimes forget that all are his gifts. 

(After a talk about our blessings more than we have room to 
receive, and noting those lavish gifts of sunshine, abundant 
harvests, ete., remind the children of their gifts of homes, 
parents, and friends, then of their own immediate possessions, 
in order to introduce the thought of sharing this abundance 
with others.) 

Paul often told his people about God’s gifts; but now he 
thought it time to remind them of all that they could give to 
help the church of Christ and each other ; and though some of 
them mist have been quite poor, they were willing to give 
to help build cliurches and 40 téach others about Christ. 

"But there were others who wanted to keep their treasures 
for themselves, and only gave because they were told. Is 
this the way to give? Is this the way we give presents at 
Christmas time ? : 

(Suggest that in creating happiness for others lies the keen 
enjoyment of giving, as well as the greatest blessing.) 

Now we cannot have Christmas every day in the year, but 
there is no reason why we should not have a giving day 
every day in the year. Would you like that? You say you 
have no money to buy presents every day in the year, but, 
although you ought to give presents sometimes, you can give 
much better things than “ presents” every day. 

First, remember all that God gives you. Tell me about it 
again, and do not leave out one word of it all. Now think a 
moment, for I am going to tell you something you may think 
very strange. 

Thoughts are often better gifts than things that we can hold 
with our hands. 

(Here talk to the children about God’s thought for us, our 
protection from danger, God’s provision for our future life, 
and forethoughts for the needs of thislife. Speak also of the 
poverty which Christ our king assumed for our sake, that 
his gifts are far more precious than the gifts of an earthly 
king who could give us gold and jewels. At this point teach 
the golden text, and explain to the children how all the 
grown people and children are enriched by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who became poor that we might become rich. _Under- 
lying thought,—not by our possessions, but by our environ- 
ment of thoughtfal love, are we most truly blessed.) 

You remember we had a story about Sir Launfal and the 
Holy Grail. There is another story about him which I never 
teld you. At first, when Sir Launfal, dressed in splendid 
armor, rode out of his gate on his proud horse, he threw a 
beggar a piece of gold. (Here explain why the beggar 
refused the gold when he was starving,—because his feelings 
were hurt at the indifference to his sufferings expressed in 
the impulse to toss him the gold and leave him to his fate.) 

A long time after this, when Sir Launfal had learned the 
lesson we are learning to-day, that, thoughts for others are 
better than presents, you remember he shared his last crust 
with the beggar. More than that, Sir Launfal felt sorry for 
his suffering, and wanted to make him comfortable, instead 
of galloping away on the beautiful horse in search of the 
Holy Grail. And this is the lesson Sir Launfal learned ; let 
us learn it too: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

If we are to make a giving day of evéry day in the year, 
how shall we begin? (Tesch that the easiegt way.and the 


best way is to begin at home, not dnly by saying, “ What 
thing shall I give?” That is not all; let us say, instead, 
“What shall I do to really ‘and truly help?” Suggest a 
thonghtfal and constant watch for the comfort of others.) 
Paul wrote a part of this letter because he thought some of 
his people would give because they must, and not because 
they were willing. ; 

(At this point, introduce thoughts, but not the words, from 
verses 7, 9, and 10 of the lesson, emphasizing these thoughts, 
“the sincerity of your love,” and the readiness to will, 
before teaching the climax,—the performance of the thought- 
ful deed, which brings the blessing to others and the grace to 
the doer.) v 


Northampton, Mass, ‘ 





. 
ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H, B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 


“Muststaring To THE Sarnts.”—Ever since the return 

of Israel from the Babylonish captivity, it had been the cus- 

tom for the scattered emigrant Jews and proselytes in foreign 

lands to send annually to Jerusalem a subsidy for the main- 

tenance of the temple worship, which was carried up by 

commissioners called “ hieropompi,” and was known as the 
“sacred money.” Banking facilities existed, but to a very 

limited degree, in Palestine at that period. For imperial 

organization and consolidation had not permeated Palestine 
to the same degree as it had the neighboring countries, which 
had passed under the sway of Rome from the government of 
Alexander’s successors. The Jews. had retained: a much 
greater amount of autonomy than their neighbors in North- 
ern Syria and Asia Minor, and, though thrifty and commer- 
cial, remained very much isolated from the traders of other 
nations. Hence the primitive and cumbrous mode of sending 
the coin collected by the hands of a personal deputation. 
We may remark, in passing, that letters of credit, or bills of 
exchange, were employed in Asia Minor long before this time. 
Cicero, when appointed to the governorship of Cilicia, 
mentions his intention to draw his money, on his way, 
from the bankers at Laodicea,—an interesting illustration of 
the force and the special appropriateness of the advice to the 
church of Laodicea, “I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried 
in the fire.” With respect to the poverty of the Christians 
in Judea, we may learn from other sources why this was es- 
pecially severe at this time, The distribution of goods and 
the gale of propefty, for a short time after the Day of Pente- 
cost, could have had but little influence in causing their desti- 
tution; trade had been almost arrested by the insecurity 
caused by the bands of outlaws known as the Sicarii, who 
were simply professional robbers and assassins. Employment 
for labor had diminished to such an extent that Agrippa II. 
had been compelled to employ a great part of the population 
on unproductive public works, such as paving the’ streets 
of Jerusalem with white marble, in order to maintain the 
thousands of destitute workmen. Added to all this was the 
unparalleled famine in the reign of Claudius, which still 
further impoverished the country. 

Tue Jews ss ALMSGIVERS.—We must remember that 
the Jews, in giving aid to their needy countrymen, stand out 
in noble contrast to the old heathen world. The rabbis, in 
their writings, continually lay stress on the importance of 
almsgiving,—thus, “Greater is he who does charity, than if 
he would offer all the sacrifices, for it is said [Prov. 21 : 3], 
‘To do charity and judgement is more acceptable to the Lord 
than sacrifice.” And the rabbi Elazar says, “ Benevolence is 
greater than charity ; for it is said [Hos. 10 : 12], ‘Sow for 
yourselves in charity, reap in accordance with benevolence’ ” 
(we give the rendering according to the Talmud). They 
also in their teaching accepted the principle laid down by 
our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount as to almsgiving; 
thus they teach that it is wrong to give alms to a poor man 
in public. Rabbi Yanai, seeing one giving alms to a poor 
man publicly, said to the giver, “It were better hadst thou 
not given him anything, than to give and to cause him to 
blush.” The Talmud distinguishes between benevolence as 
a principle, and almsgiving as an act. “In three particulars 
is benevolence superior to almagiving: Almsgiving is only 
the bestowal of money, but benevolence can be exercised by 
personal service as well. Alms can only be given to the poor, 
but benevolence can be shown to the rich equally. Alms are 
confined to the living, but benevolence can be extended to 
the dead as well as the living.” 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“Tuer Deer Povertry.”’—Macedonia suffered terri- 
bly at the time of its subjugation by the Romans under L. 
Zailius Paullus. The wealth of the country was carried off 
bodily to Rome, where it graced the most magnificent 
“triumph ” victorious general had ever enjoyed. A ruinous 
tax was laid upon the province; its mines ceased to be 
worked, and export of timber stopped. The natives were 
placed under the most vexatious restrictions as to property 





and commerce. From these restrictions their conquerors 


were of course entirely exempted, What remained as sources 
of wealth in the country easily passed, therefore, into the 
hepds of Roman traders, The best of the Macedonians were 
in distress. What then of the ranks from which the Chrie 
tian chyrch has always been most largely recruited? 

“Tury Fiest Gave tHe Own Setves Unto THE 
Lorp.”—Contributing for the support of the indigent is with 
the Christian a fruit ; with the Jew, it is regarded as a cause 
of salvation. It is taught in the Talmud that “ there are four 
things which can undo God’s purpose of judgment towards 
men ; namely, almagiving, crying, changing of the name, 
and changing of the works.” Instead of “ righteousness,” in 
Proverbs 10 : 2; 11: 4, they translate “almsegiving,” and 
read “almsgiving delivereth from death.” “ Almsgiving is 
a great command, so you must hear how, when, and where it 
can be given... . Almsgiving brings one to eternal life, pro- 
longs his days in the world, and preserves him from death, 
so that he dies not before his time.” The Arabic word 
sadakah corresponds exactly to the Hebrew. It means“ alms, 
given from love of God, from one’s penury, to relieve a 
brother in destitation.” . 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


POR THE TEACHER. 


1. Seconp CormrH1ans.— When did Paul write this let- 
ler? (Acts 20: 1,2.) How long after his first letter to Gor- « 
intlw? Where was Paul when he wrote this second letter? 
What was he doing there? By whom did he send this let- 
ter? (2 Cor. 8: 16,18, 22.) Why did he write it? (2 Cor, 
2:1-9; 6:14; 7:2; 18: 2.) 

2. Grvise By Gop’s Grace (v. 1).—When before had 
Paul carried aid to the poor in Jerusalem? (Acts 11 : 27-30.) 
When had he promised a second collection? Where had he 
already been at work on this? (v. 10; 1 Cor. 16:1; 2 Cor, 
9;2.) How did the circumstances of the times help to cause 
the poverty of the Christians at Jerusalem? How did the 
"very fact of their being Christians sérve to keep them poor? 
What is the meaning of “do you to wit”? Paul traces the 
Macedonians’ liberality to ‘the grace of God” bestowed on 
them; how is liberality made possible by God's grace in the 
outer life? in the inner life? What is the reason, then, 
when men find giving unpleasant ? : 

3. Grvine in Poverty (vs. 2, 3, 12).—What were some of 
the oppressions and political difficulties that plunged the 
Macedonians into deep poverty? What does Paul tell ns 
elsewhere about the liberality of these Macedonian churches? 
(Phil. 2: 25; 4: 15, 16; 2 Thess. 3: 10-12.) As aclass, 
which are better givers,—the poor, or the rich?. Why? 
How do sorrows tend to make men liberal? How is it that 
Paul can speak in the same sentence of their “ great trial of 
affliction,” and of “the abundance of their joy”? How is it 
that one can be rich in liberality? What alone are the true 
riches, according to the implication of thisexpression? (Matt, 
6:19, 20.) When only is it wrong to give “beyond one's 
power”? But what would you think if a chess-player never 
played a little too long? if a giver never gave a little too 
much? Why is it a great wrong, even to the poorest, not to 
urge them to give? What, besides money, can they give? 
Which amounts to the most, on the whole,—the gifts of the 
rich or of the poor? What is the principle of propertionate 
giving? How is it enforced elsewhere in the Bible? (Exod. 
25:2; 85:5; 1 Chron. 29:9; Mark 12:4244.) Which is 
a greater gift, as God looks at it, and with reference to the 
giver,—a tenth of a poor widow's income, or of a million- 
aire’s? What proportion do you think it best for Christians 
to adopt for their giving? Should it bethesame at all times 
of life? Why? - What is the best method of raising money 
for church expenses? for missions? 

4. Grvine EaGerty (vs. 4,10, 11).—Why should it be 
counted a privilege to give to a good cause? Why should 
we seek out the cause, and not wait to be urged to give? 
How, and when, should we plan our giving? What room, 
if any, should we leave for the extra appeals that are sure to 
come? What sort of “fellowship” is this of “ the minister- 
ing” that Paul talksof? Why is it an honor to be admitted 
to it? How, and when, had the Corinthians made a begin- 
ning with this collection? (1 Cor. 16:1; 2 Cor.8:6; 9:2.) 
What was the matter with the Corinthians’ “ readiness tu 
will,” that they had not completed the collection? Why is 
the will the essential thing in giving ? 

5. ComsecraTEep Givers (v. 5).—What does Paul mean 
by saying that the Macedonians gave, “ not as we hoped”? 
How did this preliminary giving of thembelves include all 
future gifts? What is « man likely to lack, in his giving, if 
he has not first given himself toGod? Why is it that a con- 
secration to God must always be accompanied by consecra- 
tion to some definite work, just as Paul adds here, “and to 
us ” ? “ 

6. ApuNDANT GrveRs (vs. 6,7).—What had the Mace- 
donians’ giving to do with the Corinthians’ giving? How is 





others’ giving a legitimate guide and inspiration to Chri 
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tians? What praise had Paul before given to the Corinthian 
Christians ? (1 Cor. 1: 4,5.) Why is praise the best way to 
incite to further efforts? Why could not the Corinthians 
have taken refuge in this praise, and refused to take further 
trouble? (Matt.5: 48; Heb.6:1.) What are some graces 
by which men sometimes try to make amends for failure in 
liberality? Why must the liberality be abounding, in order 
to gain a full blessing? (2 Cor. 9: 6.) 

7. Curistiike Givers (vs. 8,9).—What right would Paul 
have to command? Why is it that no true giving, or spir- 
itual grace of any kind, can ever be commanded? The gifis 
of the Corinthians would be a proof of their love—to whom? 
What wealth had Christ before he came to earth? (John 
1: 1-3.) In what way only did he become poor by his incar- 
nation ?«(Matt.8: 20; Phil.2:6,7.) Through this poverty 
of his, what riches may come to his followers? (Rev. 2: 9; 
1 Tim. 6:18; Jas.2:5.) How can we get them? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Where was Paul when he wrote this second letter to the 
Christians at Corinth? 2. What was he doing there? 3. 
What did he want to get the Corinthians to do? 4, What 
human example did heset up beforethem? 5. What divine 
example? 6. In what ways does giving to the needy enrich 
the giver? 7. What are some of Paul’s rules for giving, 
that fit the poor as well as the rich? 


Boston, Mass. 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


| 

MACEDONIAN GIVERS. , 
POVERTY. | 

TMEY GAYE IN GLADNEss. | 
GRATITUDE... | 


THE SECRET: 
“FIRST THEY GAVE THEIR OWN SELVES.” 


HE GAVE HIMSELF FOR Us. 


cop FREE | 
HONEST | 


HOW MUCH OWEST THOU? 





bs 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How sweet, how heavenly is the sight.” 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“ Give, says the little stream.” 

**God loved the world of sinners lost.” 

** Jesus paid it all.” 

“ We have heard the joyful sound.” 

“ One more day’s work for Jesus.” 

** Jesus, my Lord, to thee I cry.” 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


When Horace Binney defended the will of Stephen Girard 
before the natioval Supreme Court, he met the allegation of 
Daniel Webster that Girard College is an anti-Christian, and 
therefore an unlawful, institution, by the argument that 
Girard College was a charity, and therefore essentially a 
Christian institution, He challenged the representatives of 
Girard’s heirs to produce out of ancient law or civilization 
any precedent for an endowed charity before the rise of 
Christianity. 

The Emperor Julian, who renounced a nominal Chris- 
tianity to return to paganism, calls upon those who shared 
his beliefs to “imitate the charity and humanity of the 
Galileans.” In what have been called his “ pastoral letters” 
to the pagan priesthood, he regrets the superiority of Chris- 
tians in their care for the poor, for strangers, for the depend- 
eut classes, and orders the establishment of guest-houses and 
hospitals, and commends the distribution of food and clothing 
to enemies and to prisoners. 

Ancient literature shows the novelty of the Christian way 
of regarding human need. “ He does a beggar a bad service,” 
& pagan writer says, “who gives him meat and drink; for 
the life of the poor is but prolonged to their own misery.” 
The only gifts paganism recognized, outside the pale of kin- 
ship and neighborhood, were those of liberalitas, which had 
for their purpose to win favor and support from the multi- 
tude, They were bestowed without regard to destitution. 
(See Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn’s “Christian Charity in the Ancient 
Church.” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883 ) 

There are three closely related motives to charity which 
the gospel brings into play,—fatherhood, brotherhood, and 
obligation. The Christian gives (1) because he shares the 
mind of the Father, whose gifts are incessant, ungrudging, 


Because he recognizes, as men never did before, that the 
needy are his brothers, and cannot be content while they are 
in want. (3.) Because of the sacrifice of Christ, who gave 
himself for men, laying aside his wealth that we might be 
enriched, and laying down his life for his brethren, These 
three are distinguishable, but not separable, elements of the 
mental-background, in the Christian's view of his relations to 
other men. They explain the abundance, the thoughtful- 
ness, and the heartiness of Christian giving to human need 
in all ages. ° 

But experience shows -how many and grave are the perils 
of even Christian charity. The first is selfishness, or the 
giving to acquire merit; or save our own souls, rather than to 
aid our brother. Such gifts harm both giver and receiver, 
the latter quickly perceiving the loveless motive, laying 
aside gratitude, and preying upon the bestower of seMish alms. 
Equally quick are the poor to detect condescension or 
patronage, which takes its pay, not in rewards in the next 
world, but in social consideration in this.” This also vitiates 
the relation of giver and receiver. Lastly, thoughtlessness 
does as much harm as either, encouraging fraud and false 
pretenses, and inducing many to live in willing idleness who 
ought to be obliged to work (2 Thess. 3 : 10). 

These difficulties have made necessary the scientific study 
of the methuds of charity and its organization. This began 
with Chalmers in his Glasgow pastorate (1815-1819), and is 
represented especially by the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and by the charity organization societies of our principal 
cities. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Giving is both a sign and a means of grace. It shows 
that the Lord is at work in the giver’s heart, and that the 
giver is getting nearer to the Lord. 

There is no intrinsic merit in mere giving. If a man gives 
grudgingly, or gives as though he thought he was conferring a 
favor on the Lord by his gifts, his giving neither does him- 
self any good nor honors the Lord. But if aman realizes 
that he and all that: he has belongs to the Lord, and that it 
is his privilege and his duty to give of the Lord’s own to 
those who are the Lord’s, he is in a right state of mind before 
God, and he has reason to rejoice that God has given him 
grace to be so. 

Liberality is shown, not in a wish to have more in order to 
be able to give without feeling the pressure of giving, bit in 
a glad readiness to give of one’s present possessions, even 
though it heaves the giver under the pressure of need through 
giving. The will to give. wili be shown in giving out of 
one’s poverty, rather than in wishing to have wealth in the 
hope of then being able to give freely. Lord, grant us the 
grace of giving, and enable us to grow in and by that grace! 


ADDED POINTS. 


If you want to help a man into the right way, tell him of 
some one who is walking in that way, and who is to be ad- 
mired for doing so. It is better tlian to tell him of some one 
who has the faults which you see in him. 

They who bear themselves bravely and cheerfully in afflic- 
tion not only do best for themselves, but they honor God, and 
are an example and incitement to others who are sufferers. 

We have a duty of not only doing according to our power, 
but of doing beyond our power; for God’s grace is always 

ready to supplement the willing heart’s endeavors in the | 
direction of the right. 

Giving ourselves to God, we are better able to give our- 
selves to others for God's seke. He who is wholly the Lord’s 
has more of himself to give to others than if he held any- 
thing back from the Lord. 

Whatever other good qualities or traits we have, we ought 
to have the grace of giving. Without that we are sadly im- 
perfect. 

Our Lord Jesus is an example to us of the giving spirit. 
He gave himself, and all other good gifts with himself. 

Willing to do is essential to well-doing. And doing is 
essential to the completion of willing. Tle will is not to be 
taken for the deed when there is power also todo. And the 
right deed is of little worth unless the will to do right is 
back of it. 


A LOOK AHEAD. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1895. 


Lessons from the Life of Our Lord (continued). 
FIRST QUARTER. 


January 6. 
wns Somm the Baptist Beheaded. 








Mark 6 : 17-23. Memory 





January 27. 
+e b ge Confession. Matt. 16: 13-23. Memory verses: 13-16. 
ae ex Text. Thou art the Christ, the Son of the L.ving God. Matt. 
‘ February 3. 
‘S. The Tra fon. Luke 9: 23-36. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. This is pp Setmaaate Son, in whom I an well cia: 
hear yehim. Matt. 17: 


February 10. 
6. Christ and the Children. Matt. 18 : 1,14. Memory verses : 24. 
4 Text, Ivis not the-will of ea ven, that 


‘olden your Father ! _ isin 
one of these little ones should perish. Matt. 18 : 
February 17. 


7. The Good Samaritan. Luke 10: 25-37. Memory verses : 25-27. 
Golden Teat. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Lev. 19 : 18. 


February 21. 
“s. Christ and the Man Born Blind. Jobn 9 : 1-11. Memory 
i verses : 1-2. 
Golden Text. 1 am the light of the world, , John 9 : 5, 
March 3. 
9. The Raising of Lazarus. John 11: 3045. Memory verses: 
Golden Text. 1 any the resurrection, and the life. John 11 : 25. 
March 10. 
a 10. The Rich Young Ruler. Mark 10:17-27. Memory verses: 
olden Text. Seek ye first the kingdom of God. Matt. 6 : 33, 
Marcb 17. 
11. Zaccheus the Publican. Luke 19: 1-10. Memory verses : 8-10. 
Golden Text. The son of man is come to scek and to save that which 
was lost. Luke 19 : 10. 
March 2. 
12. yp A of Life. Rom. 13: 8-14. (Temperance Lesson.) Mem- 
ory EF Any 
olden Text. *ahata’ n from all appearance of evil. 1 Thess. 5 : 22. 
Or, The Mission of br a Sevemty. Luke 10 : 1-9. (uindonery 


Lesson.) Memory verses : 
Golden Text. Pray ye Sherelore the Lord of = apres. that he would 
seud forth labou. ers iuto bis harvest. Luke 1 


March 31. 
13. Revie 
Golden Text Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me. Matt, 11 : 2% 


SECOND QUARTER. ' 


April 7. 
1. The Triamphal Entry. Mark 11:1-11. Memory verses: 9, 10. 
Golden Text. Hosanna: blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord, Mark 11:9 
April 14. 


J s. The Wicked Husbandmen. Mark 12: 1-12. Memory verses: 


‘ 
Golden Text. They will reverence my son. Mark 12:6, 
Or, Easter Lesson. 1 Cor, 15 : 3-14. Memory verses : 12-1 
Golden Text. Now is Chri-~ , risen, from the dead, and eh the 
firstfruits of them that slept. 1 Cor. 15 : 20. 
a 


April 21. 

3. Watchfulmess. Matt.24: 42-51. (Temperance Lesson.) Memory 
verses : 44-46. 

Golden Text. Take ye heed, watch and pray. Mark 13: 33. 

April 28, ; 
4. The Lord's Supper. Mark 14:12-24. Memory verses: 22-24 
Golden Text. This do in remembrance of me. Luke 22 : 19. 

May 5. 


. The Agony in Gethsemane. Mark 14 : 32-42. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. The —_ which my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it? John 1s: 


May 12. 
6. Joome Before the High-Priest. Mark 14 : 53-464. Memory 
verses 62. 
Golden Text. He is despised and rejected of men. Isa. 538 : 3. 


May 19. 
7. Jeaus Refore Pilate. Mark f5:1-15. Mémory verses: 14, 
Golden a ButJesus yet answered nothing; so that Pilate santas, 
Mark 15: 
May 26. 
8. Jesus on the Cross. Mark 15: 22-37. Memory verses : 25-27. 
Golden Text, While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Rom. 5:8, 
June 2, 


% The Resurrection of Jesus. Mark 16: 1-8. Memory verses: 


"Golden Text, The Lord is risen indeed. Luke 24 : 34. 


June 9. 


10, The Walk to Emmaus. Luke % : 13-32. Memory verses: 
25-27 


Jolden Text. He opened to us the Scriptures, Luke 24 : 32. 
June 16. 
eg Peter and the Risen Lord. John 21: 4-17. Memory verses: 
15- 


Golden Text. 
thee. John 21: 


teed, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I love 


June 23. 


12.°The Saviour’s Parting Words. 
ary Les<on.) Memory verses: 45-47. 
Golden Text. Goye therefore, and teach all nations. 


June 30, 


Luke 2% : 44-53. (Mission- 


Matt, 28 : 19, 


13. Beview. 
Golden as Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher ot our faith. 
Heb, 12: 


Studies in Jewish History. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
July 7. 
1. The Ten Commandments. Exod. 2: 1-17. 


3-17. 

Golden Text. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbour as thyself. Luke 10: 27. 


July 14. 
Exod. 32: 1-8, 30-35. 


Memory verses: 


2. The Golden Calf. Memory verses: 


Golden Test. Little children, keep yourselves from idols. 1 eee 
5:21. 
July 21. 
3. Nadab and Abiha, Lev.10:1-11. (Temperance Lesson.) Mem- 


ory verses: 911. 
Golden Text. mg ry os a, wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons 
with thee. 
July 23. 


4, Journeying to Canaan. Num. 10 : 29-36. Memory verses: 
33, 34, 


Lev. 


Golden Text. Come thou with us, and we will oe, fy 4 > wood: for the 
Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel. Num. 
August 4. 
5. The Report of the Spies. Num. 13: 
verse : 
Golden Text. 


17-2, 23-33. Memory 

The Lord is with us: fear them not. Num, 14:9. 
Angust iL 

6. The Brazen Se mt. Num.21:49. Mébmory verses: 8,9 


rpe 
Golden Text. A*% Moses lifted up the perpent in the ‘wilderness, even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up. John 3: 14, 


August 18, 
Pe The New Home in Ganaan. Deut. 6:%-15. Memory verses: 





“Golden yet Fear not them which kill the body, but arenot able to kill 
the soul. Matt. 10 : 2. 
January 13. 


Januafy 2. 





unbounded. So he comes'into the likeness of God. (2) 





3. Christ the Bread of Life. Jobn 6 :%-%5. Memory verses : 33-35. 
Golden Text. He gave them bread from heaven toeat. John 6: 31. 


2. Feeding the Five Thousand. Mark 6 : #4. mae 
verses: 4!, 42. 
volden fect. He hath filled the hungry with good things. Loke | : 53. 


. holden Trt. _Thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good land 
which he hath given thee. Deut. 8 : 10, 
August 2%. 
. Crossing the Jordan. Josh.%:517. Memory verse: 


Season Text. 


~ Al hen thou passest through the waters, I will b 5 with 
thee. 


Isa. 43 : 
September 1. 
%. The Fall of Jeriche. Josh.6:82. Memory verses: 15, 16. 
Goiden Text. By faith the walis of Jericho feil down, after they were 
com tseven days. Heb. 11: 30. 


September &. 


om 
Josh. 14:514. Memo 
He wholly followed the Lord God oft 





verses : 


16, Caleb's Re 
Golden Text. Israel. Som, 14: oS 
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wb. 
. The Cities of Josh, 20:1-9. Memory 
Jn “ase e for refuge to led hell tone Oecep 
September 22. 
12. Joshua Renewing the Covenant. Josh. 2: 145, Memory 
ve 
Gowen Text. The Lora our God will we serve, and his volee will we 
obey. Josh. 24: 
September 29. 
13. Review. 


There hath not failed enoqwend of ot of all his Fromies 
which hie promised by the hand of Moses his tines 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
) October 6. 


a ee Time of the Jadges. Judg. 2:1-12,16. Memory verses: 
il, Mw. 

Golacn Tezt. The Lord raised up judges, which delivered them. 
Tudg. 2 : 16. 


October 13. 
&. Fhe Triumph of Gideon. Judg. 7 : 13-23 Memory verses: 


i Golten 2 geet. Though a host should encamp against me, my heart 
shall not fear Pad 33. 


October 2. 
Bath's Cm lee. Ruth } : 14-22. Memo 
Golden Text. people shall be my peo 
Ruth 1: 16. 
October 27. 


. The onua Samuel. 1Sam.3:1-13. Memory verses: 1-4, 
Seiten Zest. Speak, Lord; for thy servant hieareth. 1 Sam. 3:9. 


verses: 14, I 
and thy God’ my God, 


A ate tt 3. 
5. Samuel the Jutge. 1 :5-15, Memory voregas ¥2, 13. 
Golden Text. Hitherto bath inet Lora helped us. 1 Sam.7: 12. 
November 10. 


6. Saul Chosen King. 5 ho 1727. Memory verses : 24, 25. 


Golden Text. ‘Lhe Lord et the earth fejoice. Psa. 97 : 1. 
4 nant Me 17. 

7. Saul Rejected. 1 Sam. 15:10-23. Memo vouste: 0 il. 

Golden Test, To obey is better than sacrifice. i Sam. 14 : 23 


November 24. 
8. The Woes of Intempérance. Isa. 5: 11-23. Memory verses: 


wes. 
Text. Woe unto them that rd up early in the morning, that 
they ms may follow arose drink. Isa. 5: 
lhe London Stnday-schoul Union is endeavoring to secure the 
eishmmeset the fourth Sunday in November as‘ Temperance Sunday” 
throughout the world.) 
December 1. , 


9. David Anointed King. 1Sam.16:1-13. Memory verses: 12,18, 
Goiden Text. Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart. 1 Sam. 16:7. 


December 8. 


10. David and Geliath. 1 Sam. 17 :38-51. Memory verses: 4, 45. 
Golden Text, The battle is the Lord’s. 1 Sam. 17 : 47. 


December 15. 
ll, Davidand Jonathan, 1 Sam. 20:3242. Memory verses: 41, 42. 
Golden Text. There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 
Prov. 18: 24. 


December 22. 
12. The ig « Christ. Luke 2 : $20, (Christmas Lesson.) 
Memory verses: 
Golden Text. benoid, I bring you good tidings of great joy. Luke 2:10, 
December 29. 
12, Review. 
Golden Teat. Thy kingdom come. Mattaé : 10. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


SUNBDAY-SCHOOL GALENDARS.. 


_ As the wall-calendar is a necessary part of the furnish- 
ing of every household and office in the neighborhood, 
why should not the pastor of the local church and the 
superintendent of its Sunday-school take advantage of 
this need, as well as insurance companies and business 
houses? 

This was done with good effect by the Union Congre- 
gational Church, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, the middle 
of this year; and in many homes its specially prepared 
calendar is kept hung in a conspicuous place. The card 
was about nine by eleven inches, attractively printed in 
colors. The printed matter was arranged in three col- 
umns, the left-hand column containing a calendar of all 
the days for six months, the months under each other, 
beginning with July at the top of the column. The 
right-hand column, in a similar way, gave the calendar 
of the first six months of 1894. The standing invitation 
and notices took this form in the middle column: 


UNION CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
CoRNER OF MAIN STREET AND ELEVENTH AVENUE, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


| seats FREE. 
You will be cordially welcomed. 
We hope that you will make your church home with us. 








SERVICES. 
Sunday. 

RCCRE WW OIIID . we sistics cacepence otsigpsoesssevvvcets sescse 10.30 
Evening Worship. 

From October to April.............s000+ sesso serennenese 7.00 

From April to October..............cccsccserees cnseseees 7.30 
Sunday -school ............00...000+cecsepese sseceees 12.00 
Y. P. 8. C. E. 

From October to April..............ssscssseesssne ceeees 5.45 

From April to October ..... ...-.cs00 sccoresesees seceeeee 6.15 
Prayer and Praise, Thursday Evening— 

From Osetober to April......... .secccsessssenesseesesee 7.30 

From April to October... 7.45 


Strangers and new comers to our or elty are istitalty welcome. 
O come, let 2 us worship and bow down: let us kneel before 
the Lord our maker.— Psalm 95 : 6. 





school to the community, the wall calendar has certain 
advantages over the pocket calendar, though probably 
less used at present, But the wall calendar need not be 
elaborate or expensive. 
Other superintendents may wish to issue pocket calen- 
dars in the coming weeks before the new year, either in 
addition or in preference to wall calendars. The pocket 
‘| ealdaline admits of great variety in style and contents. 
Sometimes it is scarcely more than the series of dates by 
months, plus the names of the Officers of the school and 
the regular hours of meeting. A typical form is such 
as Mr. J. McKenzie Cleland used in addressing a New 
Year’s letter to the scholars of the Englewood United 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Chicago, as its superintend- 
ent, The cover was an ornamental folding card, the calen- 
dar of days being on the inside pages, the second and third 
of the cover. Tied within the cover by a silk cord was 
the four-page leaflet containing the superintendent’s 
letter, and the names of the pastor, officers, and teachers. 
A pocket calendar of somewhat unusudi style was 
sent out with the “Compliments of the East Baptist 
Sunday-school of Lynn, Massachusetts,” as a “Souvenir 
Calendar” for 1893. It consisted of twelve pages, about 
five inches square, with the corners cut out, so that each 
page formed a Maltese cross, the printing being in two 
colors. The contents were arranged with reference to 
the chief festivals of the whole year. 
The first page after the cover is general, having a 
calendar for the whole year and these stanzas: 
“TI take my pilgrim staff anew, 
Life’s path, untrodden, to pursue, 
Thy guiding eye, my Lord, I view; 
My times are in thy hand. 
rn Throughout the year, my heavenly Friend, 
On thy blest guidance I depend ; 
From its commencement to its end 
My times are in thy hand.” 

Three following pages—one of which contains the first 
quarter’s calendar—celebrate the Advent, with appro- 
priate texts in display, a vignette of the Madonna and 
child, and the first and fourth stanzas of the hymn “ Jt 
came upon the midnight clear.” In the same way two 
pages recognize Easter, having the second quarter’s 
calendar, a vignette of resurrection angels, and two 
stanzas, one beginning “Jesus, my redeemer, lives ;” 


the other, Havergal’s 
Oh, let me Know 


The power of thy resugrection. 
Two pages celebrate the harvest. Above and below the 
third quarter’s calendar are these lines : 
“The sovereign Summer, robed and garlanded, 
Looks, steeped in verdure, up the enchanted skies, 
A crown, sun-woven, round her royal head, 
And love’s warm languor in her eyes, 
“We quaff our fill of beauty, peace, delight, 
But ’mid the entrancing scene a still voice saith, 
‘If earth, heaven’s shadow, shows a face so bright, 

What of God’s summer, past the straits of death ?’” 
Opposite is a picture of the youthful Christ in the temple, 
and several haryest texts in display. The next two pages 
have the last quarter’s calendar, two stanzas of a thanks- 
giving hymn, a picture of a shock of corn, and the dis- 
played texts, “‘Thou crownest the year with thy good- 
ness” ands“‘O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is 
good: for his mercy endureth forever.” The last and 
outside cover page bas a drawing of holly-leaves, the 
greeting “ Happy New Year,” and two stanzas from “ In 
Memoriam,” beginning “ Ring out, wild bells, to the 
wild sky,” and “ Ring out the old, ring in the new.” 


BOOKS. AND 1 WRITERS. 


WALKER’S CREEDS AND PLATFORMS OF 
CONGREGATION ALISM.* 


One of the historic churches of New England is “ The 
First Church of Christ in Hartford,” usually known as 
the “Centre Church.” It is Congregational in polity, 
and owes its celebrity, not only to its age, but to the fatt 
that its. first pastor, Thomas Hooker, is now recognized 
as the author of the system of federal government which 
obtains in America. The present pastor emeritus, Dr. 
George Leon Walker, has made some important contri- 
butions to local and denominationa! history, including a 
history of his church and a biography of its founder. His 
son, now a professor in Hartford Theological Seminary, has 
published a goodly volume of great value to students of 
church history. It is largely a reprint, verbatim, even to 








* The Creeds and Platforms of jonalism. By Williston 





Par purpesia of sdvertving the chureh and Sunday- 


bad spelling, of the principal documents, twenty in num- 
ber, that represent the doctrinal position and church 
polity of Congregationalists. These are prefaced by 
historical sketches, indicating the views of the compiler 

in regard to the documents. Virtually, therefore, ‘the 

book is a documentary history, and as such constitutes 

an important book bf reference, as well as an instructive 

outline of the theological movement called Congrega- 

tionalism. 

Professor Walker has done his work with rare fidelity. 

He has verified every point that can now be verified; 

has added notes that really explain; appended a thor- 

oughly good index, and in every part exhibited that 

scholarly exactness so necessary for such a task. He 

writes con amore of the polity in which for three genera- 

tions his own family have ministered. In full sympathy 

with the theological tendency represented by the last 

creed statement (1883), put forth for the acceptance of 
Congregational churches in the United States, he has a 

historian’s appreciation of the comflicts and utterances 

of previous generations. It is remarkable that such an 
attitude should be taken by a professor in the mest con- 
servative theological seminary in New England,—one, 
moreover, that virtually dissented from the creed of 1883, 
The doctrine and polity stated in this volume do not 
properly form matters for discussion in these columns, 
Whoever wishes to know exactly what they were and 
are, can inform himself from Professor-Walker’s book. 
While some of the documents were of local origin, even 
these had a wider influence. Five of them antedate the 
landing of the Pilgrims ; two belong to the early period 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Thomas Hooker's 
Survey is largely quoted, while due care and space have 
been accorded to the troublesome ‘‘ Half-way Covenant” 
controversies. The celebrated Savoy Declaration (1658) 
is printed in such a way as to show at a glance the 
deviations from the Westminster Confession. The Say- 
brook Platform appears at the proper place, and the 
Plan of Union (1801), which worked so disastrously for 
the denominational growth, is given in full. 

The later deliverance$, made during this generation, 
are treated with care. The circumstances that attended 
the somewhat dramatic “‘ Burial Hill Declaration” are 
sketched with fairness, and the formation of the National 
Council, together with the successive resu}ts, set forth 
with an exactness as to names, dates, and other fucts, 
that is commendable, The Commission Creed of 1883, 
as already intimated, receives high praise from Professor 
Walker. 

This suggestion of the contents will serve toshow how 


| important the volume is for the student of Congrega- 


tionalism. It indicates the movements by means of 
documentary eviderfce; it furnishes the material for a 
proper estimate of the great controversies in New England. 
There is one exception: only half a page is given to the 
controversy which resulted in the establishment of the 
seminary now located in Hartford, while several pages 
bear upon the division of the Presbyterian Church in 
1837. It is curious to notice how attempts at union 
between diverse bodies lead to fresh schisms, how con- 
solidation under pressure results in violent disruption, 
The volume witnesses how earnestly Christians have de- 
sired unity, and how slow is the progress toward real 
unity. 

The book is handsomely printed, and is in every way 
a credit to its author. The truly scientific method it 
ilhustrates, the historical insight it evinces, are hopeful 
signs of better things in America for the department of 
church history to which Professor Walker has so early 
in life devoted himself, 7 





Too many of the books of travel issued in 1893 have 
been hasty and superficial ; nor can any great profundity 
or lasting value be found in Japan as We Saw It, by:M. 
Bickersteth, daughter of the Well-known Bishop of 
Exeter, and sister of the Church of England bishop of 
the missionary jurisdiction of Japan. But the book has 
plenty of pictures and maps, and presents clear state- 
ments of social conditions, as viewed by an alert observer 
specially interested in the missionary work of her 
church, She gives, among other information, a detailed 
account of seismic conditions, especially the earthquake 
of 1891. Now that Japan is vibrating rapidly between 
imitation and hatred of European ways and institutions, 
recent books must be read by those who would keep 
themselves familiar with the latest situation of affuirs 
(8va, cloth, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Price, $5.) ' 


The political situation of Europe, as regards possible 
war, is always in a state of unstable equilibrium, and at 





Walker, Pb.D., professor in Mertiord heological Seminary. 
cloth, pp. viii, New York : CharlesScribner’s Sons. Price, $3.50.) 


the present day it is, as so many times before, consid: 










































































































































































































































erably affected by the strong dislike felt 
by France toward Germany. On the one 
side is the triple alliance, on the other the 
newly-struck friendship between France 
and Russia; while mighty England's re- 
lation to international struggles is compli- 
cated by her own internal uncertainties as 
regards Ireland and the balance of power 
between Liberals and Conservatives, At 
this time, therefore, readers may find «in- 
struction in such a book as Colonel G. B. 
Malleson’s The Refounding of the German 
Empire, 1848-71, which is a clear, straight- 
forward, dispassionate, and instructive 
review of a period now so remote as to 
render impartial discussion possible. 
While recognizing the essential folly and 
injustice of French procedure at the out- 
set of the war, the author concludes that 
Germany sapped the foundation® of her 
own new empire by her unduly harsh 
treatment of a perhaps temporarily con- 
quered nation. (12mo, cloth, with por- 
traits. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1. 76.) 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circuiation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
gue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
dt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
Of the general make-up of the advertising pages, 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
@ppearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. “ 


For indigestion, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, If your dinner distresses you, try it. 
It aids digestion. 











- EDUCATIONAL. 


SPECIAL ofr ifsend stamp. Name paper. 88th year. 
building. 4 Rex TUITION, No. Granville N.Y, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


Miss Gordon's Boarding and and Day School 
FOR YOUNG 
me and 4112 Sproce St. Most del 
— year opens Sept, 20, 1 
ege preparatory. Olreu: 


athe location in 
French a 
cular o on n application 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH FREE. 


Latest and abs» lutely perfect machine, and 
a probable income of from $500 to $2,000 per 
year Clergymen, 8. 8. teachers—ladies or 
gentiemen—wanted to represent us local) 
everywhere. For particulars, wi 
4 cents in stamps, 

meneattonat Phon 

44 Lafayette Building, 


A 
Bieago. i“ 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


otte ox Suloea 8. F. Bouton, First na ane. 








Bank an ula, Ge Til., who stammered 
Paleteed, South Orange, N. J.; and 
Winston, Waynesboro! Seminary, Waynesboro’, 


Fim? prietor Phila- 
eee te edger, and ex-Postimaster-General 
‘anamaker 


pam niet to E. 8. gopmasen's 
Institute, fess Spring Garden 8t., Phila., P: 


>ORTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
B TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. Rich 
poor welcome. 4 ‘Tremont Street. ass, 
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DO YOU WANT 


Pay for your spare time? Send for 
outfit and put yourself in position to 
earn $3 to $s a day securing subscrip- 
tions to *‘ Harper's Young People."” 
No deliveries. If you devote an hour 
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GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


2 SOND 85 K. 17th Street, New York. 


information and intelligent understanding 
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** TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” 








Kale pean at Mark Twain’s Story, 


Which begins in the November Sr. Nicuotas. 


well-known authors. 


‘*Boy Emigrants,” 


become. children’s classics. 


‘*Tom Sawyer Abroad,’ 
Sawyer” 








described from the inside. 


will be one of the best things of the year. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 


The price of St. Nicnotas is $3.00 a year. 








Foe 


describing the quadrupeds of North America, prepared by 


MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, GEORGE W. CABLE, 


remit to the publishers by check, draft, money- or express-order. 


sury is Guarded, 


Man-of-War,” etc. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


Everything in it is illustrated. 


in which the great humorist’s famous creations, ‘‘ Tom 
and ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn” visit the eastern hemisphere 
(not in the ordinary way, but in a flying-machine), the follow- 
ing are some of the attractions in the new volume : 


STORIES OF INDIA, BY RUDYARD ‘KIPLING. 


When Rudyard Kipling was a boy in India he used to read St. Nicuotas, and now he takes his turn at bringing 
delight to the thousands of young fofk who read it to-day. 
stories of boy and girl life in the jungle and with animals, one of. which will appear every month for the present. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS, BY. BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


is a series of papers for young people, setting forth in clear, simple, and brief form the main biographical facts and the chief 
literary qualities of famous men in American literature, including Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, etc. 


‘«¢ Recollections of Wild Life,” 
by Dr. Charles Eastman, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, and a gradu- 
ate of a white man’s college (Dartmouth), is a description of 
Indian life,—in camp, cn the hunt, and on the war-path,— 
A novelty.in literature. 


«« Teddy and Carrots” 
is a capital story (and a healthy one) of newsboy life in New 
York, by James Otis, aythor of ‘“Toby Tyler,” etc. 


He has written for St. NicHoLas a series of remarkable 


«One American Girl” 
is a serial story of real life for girls, by Frances Courtenay Baylor. 


The Government and Army and Navy Life 
will include ‘‘ How Money is Made” (the Mint), “‘ How the Trea- 
” <*How the Government Promotes Ingenuity” 
(the Patent-Office), ‘* The Dead-Letter Office,” ‘*‘ With the West 
Point Cadets,” ‘‘ How Armies Talk to Each Other,” ‘Life on a 
All will be richly illustrated. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 


illiam T. Hornaday, Chief Taxidermist of the U.S. National Museum, 
It will be ‘popular, up to date, and new in its mode of treatment. 


THE FAMOUS “BROWNIES,” BY PALMER AI, 


in verse and picture, will again become a regular feature of St. Nicuoras. 
Important single contributions on hand tor immediate publication are by 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, MARY MAPES DODGE, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


THE ANNIVERSARY NUMBER (21st Birthday) of St. Nicuotas is the November issue, now ready, 
price 25 cents, containing opening instalments of some of above serials and a multitude of single attractions, 

Are you going to have St. Nichotas in your home in ’94? New subscribers should begin with November. 
Subscribe through!booksellers and newsdedlers, or 
The Christmas number will be ready November 25th. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 





A Connecticut teacher writes to the publishers of ST. NICHOLAS: ‘'1 would like for my own satis- 
fattion to say to you what | bave many times said to others,— tbat, in a long experience as a public- 
school teacher, | bave found that a boy brought up on ST. ecg: ps bas an amount of general 
tanding of matters worth knowing thai no otber boy can lay claim to.” 


St. Nicholas for Young Folks 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


It Absorbs ‘‘Wide Awake” and is Enlarged. 


OF all the publications for boys and girls that the world has ever seen, St. NicHoLas is unquestionably the best. 

by the press and the people of two continents,— its circulation is unprecedented among magazines for young folk. 
ning with the number for November, 1893, now for sale everywhere, it is enlarged by the addition of about 200 pages in the 
volume, and for 1893-94 it will have the greatest program in its history. New subscribers should begin with November, and 
get the first of Rudyard Kipling’s stories of India and the jungle, and first chapters of 


“TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” BY MARK TWAIN. 


nlp it began publication, in 1873, St. Nichotas has absorbed in itself 
about all the leading children’s magazines, including ‘‘ Our Young Folks,” 
** The Schoolday Magazine,” “‘ The Little Corporal,” as The Children’s Hour, ad 
and last of all the favorite New England periodical, ‘ 
more the merrier,” says the editor of St. NicHoLas. 
people is made welcome, ‘‘and all unite heartily in the same quests, the same 
songs and jollity.” St. NicHoLas is now practically 


SEVEN MAGAZINES IN ONE! 


**ST. NICHOLAS has caused the best writers in America 
to turn their attention to the task of giving delight and 
imparting culture to children.”—New York TRIBUNE. 
T. NICHOLAS has printed the work of the greatest writers, including Tenny- 
son, Thomas Hughes, George MacDonald, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bret Harte, Stedman, Howells, Eggleston, Warner, Stockton, and scores of other 
Mrs, F. H. Burnett’s ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” first ap- 
peared in its pares, with some of Miss Alcott’s best stories for girls, Mrs. Dodge’s 
**Donald and Dorothy,” J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘‘ His Own Master,” Noah Brooks’s 
Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolboy,” Mrs. Jamison’s 
‘* Lady Jane,” and hundreds of other well-known works, many of which have 
Almost every notable young people’s story pro- 
duced in America now first seeks the light in the pages of St, NicHoLas. 


The Program for 1894 


is the strongest ever offered by Sr. NicHo.as. 


It has been praised 
Begin- 


‘Wie Awake.” “The 
Each new crowd of young 


Besides Mark Twain’s serial, 
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a Best in existence 
pages; regi absolutely sure; price $1.75. 
cS emikaclier; or of us by mail—we pay 

ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
=420 Library Street, Philadelphia 
brary Collector, also cov- 
ers, labels, numbers, etc., for your 
Sunday echool library books. 


nd | 
& Woglom Co., im Nassen St... 5.Y. | 
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THE WORLD'S BEST HYMNS. 
With 40 pictures. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE NEWER RELIGIOUS THINKING. 
By David N. Beach. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


A ROSEBUD GARDEN OF GIRLS. 
By Nora Perry. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & Co., 
__ 254 Washington Street, Boston. 


$1500.00 CASH | 


LITERARY PRIZE Cee eaes FoR 
YOUNG PEOPL 
Particulars at all booksto r+ counters, or, on 
application, direct from the publishers 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS’ COMPANY, “ Ltd.,” 
368 Broadway, New York. 





~~ HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. 


38 volumes in dainty bindings, charmingly illus- 
trated, and the choicest books for holiday gifts. 16 
now volumes added this season, viz. : 

nm,” “ Bryant,” “ Shelley, ” “Ethics of the 
Dust” “ Queen of the Air,” “Mrs. eine. _ aa 


oa igupeare,” © Kenta,” “Seven 1 amps of Ar 

Longfellow’s Ear ly Poems,” “ Evan- 

Geline.” * Abbe Constantine,” Whittier’s Early 

=e, ”* Lowell’s Early Poems,” “ Poems by Two 
ers.” 


Cloth, vellum finish, gilt top, 75c. Parti-cloth, 
Half leather, $1.25. Fall silk, $1.50. Half calf, 
f levant, $2.50. Full leather, §2 per v volume. 


R@& Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 








“hs ordering * goods, or = maiing 
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New CHRISTMAS Music 


& DRUMMOND's Christmas Carols 
Noi Fray six ‘ems, #230 por i 100, postpaid. 


EIGHT NEW 
RESPONSIVE a MUSICAL SERVICES 


s Christmas Gree 
°n of oer wa 


* Herald 


The Blessed Babe 
Glimpses of Bethlehem, No. 11. 
Price of each of above 5 cents a copy, #4 per 100. 
* Mailed, postpaid ; others express, not paid. 
GOLDEN TEXTS, 1894, 


And $e ee ay wane linked with Precept, Prayer, and 
ith Latimer. 322 in a hand- 
woe Tithograpn cover. 20 cents a dozen, postpaid ; 





Wek a full supply of everything in the way of 
Christmas music. Bo 9 nt t scatter your orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


711 Broadway, New York. 


Canzage® 1893 


sEnvicEs 

THE WISE MEN yae™ zn EAST.—A new 
Christmas cantata. W. Howarp Doane. 
few rehear- 
cents by mail. 





Songs, dialogues, ssinahioae, Oni zs 6 


oun SA VIOUR-KING. rhe | the Rev. Roperr 
Lowry. A Sg musi Christmas service, 

new thisseason, 16 pages.......,...... 5 cents by mail. 
THE CROWNING DAY.—A service with new 
meee for primary classes. By Mra, WILBCR F. 
nasrs and HUSERT P. MAIN. consid 6 cents by mail. 


CURISTHAS ANNUAL Neo. 24.—Contains a 
variety of beautiful carols............... 4 cents by mail. 
Recitations for Christmas Time No. 4.— 
_— fresh, Simple...........--.--eeee 4 cents by mail. 

A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 
Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, etc. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
216 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


LIVING HYMNS 


By Wanamaker and Sweney? The strongest 
book for Sunday-schools and Y. P. 8. C. E. 
ever issued. Sample copy thailed, 50 cents. 


NOW READY 


tHE SACRED TRIO. 


Combining three of our recent publications ; 
namely Redemption Songs, Showers of Bless- 
ing, and The J oyful Sound. Price: 75 cents, 
by mail; words edition, 15 ery 


JOHN: J. HOOD, ri 
New Songs for Christian Work and Worship. 


THE REVIVAL HELPER. 


A new hymn and tune book by Rev. C. W. Ray, 
assisted by the most experienced Pastors and Evan- 
gelisis; fauitiess in sentiment, oevating. t poy 
and inspiring, and though specially ada ges to Evan- 
gelical ‘work, it will be found equally rng BM in all 
religious and devotional meetin 
schools. 224 pages Gnely pt ipted am bound. ‘sample 
copies mailed for 8 cents. Specimen pages free. 

THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO., Chicage. 























y nday of our 
Sing- - Four 
compiete with scripture rd’; y hag] os carols. 


Samples of any three 10 cts. ; 
gy Grose, Jr.” plone or fall cosas. 
> Bots: J 


ra acep’t: very fine; 
Vision a tw MS ssn 
deo. ; W. Taaleoaes’ i 











F. Rosche «Co. #0 
Cpaaates, Concert Exer- 
cises, Anthems, Solos, 


CHRISTMAS, MUSIC aaah teres oe 


andchurches, Descriptive cata) . FILLMORE 
Bros., 141 West Sixt ceeent, neinnati, Ohio; or, 
40 Bible House, New York. 


WRITE TO-DAY: 


ioxue, songs, & 
tertainment for 10c. iienend a Pub, Con xibeny i 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica 
VisiTorR containing anthems. 
THE JOUN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CATALOGUE NOW READY! 
Freeonapplication. Books, booklets, 


XMAS : — ,oaney boxes, etc., for the Sun- 
ool and home at lowest ae 
ae Pub’r, 2 Cooper Union, N. Y. 


DIALCOUES, Pieces to Speak 
XMAS Bites 





for the “Dutch WIND- 

MILL,’’an illustrated book 

showing —, * Jey it, 
me 


.¥. 














et ss PRETTIEST MITE BOK MADE ? 
Wm. H. Denret 


by mail 
iN. tou St., Phila. 















Hundreds of sets of 
The Century 


have been purchased 
as presents 
tors, ore el ene 
workers, and friends, 
as wellas for wedding 
gifts. J¢ ts the most 
welcome that can 
be . Where 
friends unite the cost 
to each is small. 
describing it costs five 





Go into any book-store and ask to see a copy of “ Topsys 
and Turvys”—the funniest book of the year. 


























"SAAMI 


TURN THIS PICTURE UPSIDE DOWN. 


“ Topsys and Turvys ” contains o large colored pictures, of which the above is a 
sample, much reduced in size. Price $1.00. Tue Century Co., New York. 
































, Union Square, N. ¥, 





A Lie Never Justifiable 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


“Is it ever right to tell a lie?” has been for 
ages a perplexing question.. Opinions have dif- 
fered still differ. In this book Dr. Trumbull draws 
a clear distinction between the lie and justifiable 
concealment. He proves his thesis by a careful and 
vigorous treatment of the duty of veracity and of the 
sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, the moral 
sense of mankind, and centuries of discussion. 


° No other 


No question in ethics is more vital. 
work on this subject is so thorough and tompre- 
hensive. A book for the plain common-sense man, 
as well as for the scholar. 

A neat volume of 250 pages, size 57 inches, bound in fine 
cloth, gilt top. Just published. Price, $1.00: At booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





a AGS LANTERNS 
HOME instRUG VIEWS 
PUBLIC. 
Sunoay son 
COLLE EGES 


"EXHIBITIONS 


HOOL WORK. 











Stereopticons 


AND 


LANTERN SLIDES, 


FOR THE 
“ SCHOOL,” 

THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
THE CHURCH. 
Write for catalogue. 
a Te 


MAGIC LANTE TNO 


e 


- tf 





Vicws 


ae 


wit L MANASSE 
. PULPIT FURNITURE. 











McINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL CO., CHICAGO. iat foe atau 
on anes meee tin we eae pins aER RS FOR R SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 
ou lend for Ubustrates . Mera Pa ae | 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
BReserye for Reinsurance and 
all other Clatias......... .......000+ 2,541,8738.61 
Sarpius over all Liabilities....... 141,428.86 — 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1808. 
$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. H. 1g TGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P, PE . Vice-President. 
SICH ARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLian®. Asst. 
wm, J. D4 WOON, Sec. Agency Dept, 
DIBECTORS: 
Thos. H, Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos, kK, Gillin " 
Pemberton 5 pr meominess, Charles 8. elen, . 
Alexander B wi Beale, Jr., 
My ohn 8. Gerhard, 


8 rh FIRST GOLD I MORTGAGES rere 
tite INTERES 
© adress, TACOMA ©0., Tacoma, Wash. 
A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS 
18 THE 
People’s Bible Dictionary. 
Epitep ny EDWIN W. RICH, D.D, 


228 pages, 53¢<7% inches, Vellum cloth binding, 
25 cents. Postage, extra, § cents per copy. 
By the 100 copies, $20. 


It contains a description of ay 
tries, customs, Sirde an imals. Fae > | 
pages 














events, and many other things in n Holy Seri 
Also two maps, and an append x giving n 
of special helps to students of the 
FIFTH EDITION. 
OUR SIXTY-SIX SACRED BOOKS. 
By EDWIN W. RICE, D.D. : 
12mo, 159 . Stiff cloth, 50 cents net, 
Leatherette binding, 40 cents net, 
Postage, 7 cents extra per copy fore 
It is ‘a condensed hand-book of valuableJnforma- 
tion about the various books of the Bible.” 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK, 


GARRIGUES’ “Haske 


6 Concert Exercises for Christmas, by mail tall gu 
163 


Exercises for other seasons, b: 

t each of 62 kinds, by one order, net, by mail! 

Golden Texts, neatest little booklet Pes Ah 

Mel for xs. new I gg Sar f 6 vols. pe O th' 
ith W: nd for A r any- 


thing ~ Ba, at from our market, wee address, 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. 


bel ane with Al teomtattes Doel force ies Nome ot all 
human Soowieh of the Saviour,”’— 
crnts, id, A 


12mo, cloth ; ‘Adress 
thom Wochety., 1420 estnut St., shat 

















CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 











GEO. D. SWAN, 
Buccessor to BaxTEeR C. Swank, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, aNnD LODGE 


acs ee 


variety. Pulpits, 
Yon et od gd 





246 South Second Street, 
eke 








STEREOPRTICONS 
MAGIC LANTERNS an 


CHA BE SELEF waren 218 ENTRI 











SMO WELLS 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES “olor new weekly 
oe the following vue eooteeaee for — old or new subscrib- 


ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
aj ®@ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL oLuss. 
a or aay set of teach 
pplied wit fon ale a 


r of 
jes | a be de- 
Sioa, at “ie following LS fetes cued 

For an ny ages of 


coplen (inore than one) mailed 
to individual addresses. $1.00 eac 


War tire of stone ae 2 yy one address, 
A, cents om. A paskage thus sent is addressed to 
pei Prinled on = a, one - Rames can be written or 

2 n para: 
r'be ordered sent ly 


ny oe a ciub ma: 
to insivn ual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
when so 


@ to one address, at fifty cents each, 


The rs for a club should all go to one post-office, 
aitnoug in cases where a portion of thet tenchers ofa 
ot their mail matter from one post-office, and 
— the same school get theirs from another, 

will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
eateas t at the ~ -cent rate, to the extent that 
clubs ed into packages of five or 
PRE AW coe One free 
allowed for At Aan ten conics pe 

free copies for Jae 

well be sent ahd but will be 
ns may be made at an 


A 
subscri 








hal. 





cop additional, will be 
dtorin acta of either 
clubs cannot 
cluded in the 


time to a club—such 
additional ions to expire at the same time 
—o club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
lonate share of the yearly club rate. 

Lg § that are open during only a portion of the 
subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ss the papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ear, =e have he ad ress changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
seve @ this they e, but can havea copy transferred 
& separate ‘address at the rate of 
one cen ~- week for the unexpired time of the —_ 
foription, When it has over six monthsto run. When 
but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
z eee Gre conte te the —_ ve the ee Rab 
club subscriber intends to chan sor her 
Seats few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
Per week as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 


fering to have the direction of a pa: 
should be careful to name, Rot pot only the p od 
to which x4 wish it sent, but also ry XIN to 
pn hb) ~oun se vag All addresses should 


so beabser ption is renewed 
the one who sent the prey ous subscript 

uch person will will am the lisher py stating ein 

ae err Ce for takes the place of the on 


dey paper will not = Ty~4 te ny sasnospet bei beyond 


ime paid for, u 
-~4. re te discobeinned at bie 
_ on, Renewals 


the 
for a club will 
fon of the 
be made ea: 
copies oe any ‘one issue of the 
} 4 the teachers of a school to 


upon application. 


some ae pe 


per to en- 
it, will be 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


The 8u School Times will be sent to any of the 
eonatries = aced in the Universal Postal Union at 
wing angus _— include postage : 


One copy, one y 


hillings. 
‘Two or paore copies, one year, 


8a 
6 shillings each. 


r one or phe. copten, "6 shillings each, 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
peers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. 
en, Great "Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 





JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. 0. Box 1550, 





is a modern luxury and | labor-saver. 





With it the very fine finest mince pies, ca can 





be made as quickly | kly and Asily as cake 


or ¢_ biscuit. _The dread preparatory 


work is all gone. ‘The delightful flavor 
is all there. _ Just try one package and and 





Take no substitute, however. 
At all grocers. 


see. 





Maile only by 








Valued \ndorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in. let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 
sion speaking of its gratify. 
ing results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hype- 
phos go can be adminis- 
tered when plain oil is out of 
the quéstion. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All draggista. 











UNEQUALED FUB 8MOUTH, TOUGH LEAD. 

It not familiar with them, mention The Sunder 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the money 


Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE iaeian 
ERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHEAP PRINTING. 


PRESS prints cards, etc. Circular 

. Small newspaper size, $44. 

reatmone makerand saver.A!! easy, 

printed rules. Write =. —- 
presses, type, paper, etc. ‘a r 

Helsey & to. Meriden, Conn. 


=| Ey cae 


new illustrated ae 
garet Marchiand's ng. 
pod whe She ed invitations, 4c. Satisfaction guaran- 









Etiquette ‘tory, ba, | 





NO PRESS [REQUIRED 


Note size, $1.00; letter size, $1.30, Postpaid by mail. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, 106 South 4th St., Philad’a, Pa. 


OUT OF Boston Linen, Boston Rond 
PAPER? | * 





in ec teeeke Fg price, Send 





DIXON'S 
——— American Graphite a tine S.Ml 
Se PENCILS. — J 


TING CARDS, $).00 


Sam pies Vining 
e Bellman Bros. Co., 344 Oak St., Toledo; O. — 


Bushnell’s Perfect “Letter Copying Books. 


and Bunker Hill are unexcelled 
6 cents 


—— Ward Co., Boston, 


4 
ak capes mavethon Sarasa 
en of Cocoa 
oS p pore yy 
one, one is far more eco- 
g less than one cent a — 













Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dor Dorchester, Mass, 
(nt 
| LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas? 
When you - the best at 
cargo any quantity. 
Dinner, tea, aan toilet sets, 
watches, clocks, music box xes, 
cook books, and all kinds of pre- 
miums given to Club ts. 
Good income retesy cons 
orders for our celebrated goods, 
For full particulars address 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 





P. O, Box 289, 








ous 
FuocoUnNe 
EST INVENTION 


e EVERY Tami Hives HAVE IT 
Wore ayo PUT 7S os ve cant TIN CAN® 


py 


TEPHEN F. AND S 
PHILADELPHIA P 


ioe RELIABLE HATCHER, 


No Better Incubater Made. 


ow 














ship. Easily 
tion guaranteed. Send 4 cents 
stamps for ill 
Reliable Lncubater Co., Quiney, LL. 


WIFE fo Fou po Do re en OTT Fon THE ie 








PHILADELPHIA PURCHASING BUREAU 


for every description of is. Free ofcharge. Send for 
circular, Harr ene Woilbert, 1717 eaiene eee 8 St. 




















publication, containing b 


writer. 
literature. 


or more—sug¢gests an i 
The 


Therefore we make this 
The Scholar’s Magazine 
to supply one to each 
the required number at 


school. The package 


superintendent for distri 





Co..69 Dearborn Street, 









JOHN D. W 
1031. Walnut Street. 


little magazine 


school, for one month, 
let us know how many specimen copies are needed 


A Trial Month Free 


The Scholar’s Magazine is a 32,page monthly 


right stories and poems by 


the best writers for young people, and the Inter- 
national lessons with notes by a skilled lesson-help 
It embodies a new idea in Sunday-school 


The price—12 cents a year in clubs of five 


dea worth considering. 
can best speak for itself. 
offer : 


Any superintendent whose school has not had 


in 1893 may try it in his 


free of charge. Simply 
scholar, and we will send 


once. We do-not ask for 


the names of the sch®lars—only the number in the 


of magazines goes to the 
bution. 


. Why not write ateonce? 


ATTLES & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


IS IT A FAD? 


| Patterson Du Bois, in the Advocate and Family 
Guardian. } 





The easiest way, nowadays, to condemn 
a popular movement is to call it a “ fad.” 
This saves the trouble of trying to under- 
stand i it,—a desideratum with most persons, 
Ours is sometimes called the children’s 
age. It is the day of free kindergartens 
and children’s aid societies. The journals 
teem with articles written in the interest 
of childhood ;; new magazines are con- 
stantly appearing as aids to parents and 
teachers; psychology is busy observing 
the child’s nervous system with instru- 
ments of precision; societies and classes 
are forming to study the occult subtleties 
of child-nature; sermons and lectures are 
rmeated with advice to those who. are 
in charge of little folk; the book market 
is loading with books of instruction in the 
art of child-training. The world is told 
that children are misunderstood, and that 
they have rights; that their mental and 
moral growth is hindered; and that the 
average adult is consequently more stunted 
than he should be. The duty of closer 
observation of children and a fairer atti- 
tude toward them is promulgated. Parents 
are charged with inhumanity to those 
whom they profess to guard lovingly, un- 
til “ they sulte r grievous things in the way 
of counsel and reproach ”—as indeed they 
ought to. The child is the rising cynosure, 
8 it alla fad? 

It has been said that “‘‘ fad’ is the bap- 
tismal name for everything great that has 
ever entered the world.” But if a fad is, 
as I believe the _ Century Dictionary is 
right in saying, “a trivial fancy adopted 
and pursued for a time with irrational 
zeal,” an “important matter imperfectly 
understood, taken up, and urged with 
more zeal than sense,” then we must be- 
lieve that nothing great enters the world 
as a fad, but that a fad is the rank para- 
site of ” greatness—the hanger-on ;. it is 
the actor on the stage rather than the doer 
in the world; it is sciolistic busy-ness, 
rather than scientific energy. 

Inthis view the cause of child-emanei» 
pation is in danger of losing strength if it 
is in danger of becoming a fad; for fad is 
fat and not muscle. As obesity it isa 
burden to the limbs of progress. Truth is 
in danger of becoming malodorous and 
offensive by injudicious handling. Kind 
hearts and right intentions are exempt 
neither from the liability of talking cant 
nor of propagating fads. 

Faddism is not peculiar to the gtudy of 
child-nature, or to the cause of child- 
emancipation. Look at medicine. Not 
only does the populace run w ild over cer- 
tain officinal remedies, but physicians 
themselves are not untainted with the fad 
spirit. A few years ago it was malaria; 
later it was ‘‘ heart failure; ” ’ at present it 
is the germ theory. Truth in it all, but 
not all of it truth. Look at art. When 

china painting became a new art among 
us, school-girls and girls out of school took 
it up by the thousand. Lucy Ann bespat- 
tered her mama’s house with discolored 
aques because Maria Jane was doing it. 
Phe penalty of taking dinner at 2 neigh- 
bor’s board was the praises that one had 
to lavish ‘upon the “decorated” table- 
ware, This wasafad. But the new art 
into which the faddists fell and sputtered 
was sincere, genuine, profound. The fad 
has waned, The art waxes. 

Now if children are to profit by our in- 
terest in them, we must see that the inter- 
est itself is of a profitable kind, It'must be 
both studious and yg pte One 
father is interested in his boy because he 
finds in him a joke; the boy is his pas- 
time when he returns from business at 
evening; he isa man’s toy. A mother is 
interested in her child because the child’s 
remarksseem to her very clever and smart; 
she is rather proud to regard herself as the 
mother of a phenomenon. Is either of 
these interests likely to inure much to the 
child’s benefit? Not likely. To be in 
the presence of a child is a full occupa- 
tion for heart and head alike. The sub- 
ject of child-nature is in depth and breadth’ 
simply tremendous. To putone’sselfin the 
child’s place, and to see from the child’s 
point of view, is a matter demanding a 
certain sel f-surrender, a responsiveness 
instant and intense. As Sully well says, 
understanding the child’s “ peculiar ma- 





niere de voir, his standard of the impor- 
tance of things, and so forth, presupposes 
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a habit of nenplog the mind in the atmos- 
phere of child-life.” Do faddists 20 steep 

themselves? , 
' To be specific, take the matter of the 
kindergarten, which is positively shorn of 
much of its power, and lowered in reputa- 
tion, not because of kindergarten princi- 
ples, but because of the kindergarten | Certainl 
so called—the fad, The children stri 
their mold pow or work th 
ib - -* 
assigned program of the 
mothers are pleased that 
are so well entertained, and speak pleas- 

antly of the kindergarten as a good insti- 
tution for taking children off their hands, 
This belongs to the fad, and it is praise 
that uowittingly damns not only the kin- 
dergarten, but, in a measure, the whole 
cause of child-emancipation, because it 
takes such a fee me gm view of an institu- 
tion which is the best exponent of certain 
fundamental truths of human nature. The 
fad looks only at extervals, and takes no 
cognizance of the nature and pur of 
the kindergarten. In particular, it belit- 
tles a great, if not the greatest, known 
agency for the prevention of pauperism 
and crime—the free kindergarten. 

It is a fact that some of the teaching 
conducted in the name of the kindergarten 
is conducted in violation of every basal 

rinciple required by the system ay 
fished by Froebel and developed b 
latter-day followers. Strictly spea 7 
the kindergarten is an institution a 
to the development of the whole physi ca 
mental, moral, and spiritual ¢ 
No set or series of geography em oF 
arithmetic lessons, or Bible lessons, can 
be the subject of a kindergarten, because 
the kindergarten’s foremost subject is the 
person. The real truth is that the one 
thing more ampere than the. kinder- 
garten is the kindergartner. The true 
kindergartner not only studies what she is 
to teach, but she studies even more the 
child whom she is pn Her hardest 
work is often after school hours, No one 
so much as she knows how to be fair 
toward the child, just to him, willing to 
give hima hearing, and treat him gene- 
rally as though he were a human being, 
and not a chattel, a toy, oraserf, She 
always truly, if ever so unostentatiously, a 
yaw pe in» and out of school, for 
she has learned the art of commanding 
nature by obeying it. This means that 
she is less obtuse-minded, more tender- 
hearted, less selfish, and more just, than 
she would be likely to be if she ad never 
been a kindergartner. Says Dr. W. T. 
Harris: “Perhaps the greatest merit of 
Froebel’s system is to be found in the fact 
that it furnishes a deep philosophy for 
the teachers. Most pedagogic works fur- 
nish only a code of management for the 
school-room, . It is, I am persuaded, 
this fact—that Froebel refers his princi- 
ples to a philosophic view of the world— 
that explains the almost fanatical zeal of 
his followers, and, what is far more sig- 
nificant, the ‘fact that those who persist- 
ently read his works are always growing 
in insight and in power of higher achieve- 
ment.” “To be a kindergartner is the 

erfect development of womanliness,” says 
Blizhbeth Peabody, “a working with God 
at the very fountain of artistic and intel- 
lectual power and moral character.” If 
every man and woman were a kindergart- 
ner iu principles, there would be less need 
of shila. -saving institutions, reformatories, 
and prisons,—which latter are not yet 
laughed into the category of fads. 

The whole moral reform in the manner 
of dealing with children, fad - "no Bre 


turns upon a few simple principles 
at one of them a momen ‘those caeatbealy, 
A child’s weakness an tegapetinns 


prevent him from standing for himself in 
the incessant trial upon which he is put. 
He is not only given no chance to defend 
himself (from his friends), but he is prac- 
tically unable to plead his own cause if 
the chance were ee him, To stand for 
him effectively, then, is too serious a busi- 
ness to run to glittering generalities, sweet 
nothings, and faddism., It is a matter for 
hard-fisted earnestness, If there is any 
right which we as Americans, to say noth- 
ing of human beings, claim, it is the right) a 
to be. heard before we are condemned or 
judged. We insist that there are two 
sides to every question, and claim the 
right @f appeal. If any one complains | | 
that he bas been unfairly judged, or in 
any way misunderstood, no one thinks of 
telling him that this business of wanting 

fair dealing is only a popular fad, Ne 
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the kind er, the sympathetic gre 
dent of chiid-nature, and the adult advo- 
cate of children's ne ts, are laboring for, 
—to seoure for the child fair dealing, an 
as much more than mere fairness as his 
natural weakness entitles him In such 
Aven business there is no place for faddism. 
yt . Py right of justice or 4 
not a fad among grown 
it is en to see why it pocied og og 
ed when pleaded in behalf of ie 
fenseless children. 
By every one who speaks of it, the cause 
of child emancipation, in whatever form 
it may be discussed, ought to show itself 
so serious that no laisses JSaire or child- 
hater can slur it as a sentimentalism or 
laugh it off asa peony fancy or popular 
fad, But this means incessant on y of 
child-nature, which begets, and is begotten 
by, a quickening of perceptions, na gc 
ing of wits, broadening and deepening 
sympathies, and a re-sensitizing, viii, 
and expanding, of the whole man. It 
means, too, that sober-minded enthusiasin 
in the conviction that it is better to “ res- 
cue a child from a criminal career than to 
attempt the prevention or punishment of 
adult criminals” is neither sentimentality 
nor @ fad, 








The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top”’ or 
‘pearl glass.’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 
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LL Leather is soft and 


stro with Vacuum 
Leather Oil in it; 25¢, and 
your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
®Vecuum Oli Company, Rochester, N, Y, 
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100 Thousand sold. 


Character Sketches, 


By @. A. LOFTON, D.D., 
Introductory by Bishop Flizsgerald, 





Is the most popular book’ on the American 
market. Contains 52 fall- re origwal Pies 
tions, Itis new and fresh. It is indorsed by th 


leading people of America. 
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STON & CO., 
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pe tsande Cheat Sam fe and full S artion- 
fied for 2% cents. Tax m0 Noverry Co., 


B6, Cincinnati, O. 


BOOK ACENTS! 


A postal eard sent to us, with your address, 1 
bring in return something important to you = 


FRANKLIN SQUARE BIBLE HOUSE. 
45, 47, 49, 61 WN. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gerd works, Home Culture, 
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In the best cleaner k 





The New Cir Cinderella. 






"s ball 
Sinov redenenefert™™ § 
And leh little Cindy alone in 


sisters were off making mashes, 


nown—a scientific combination that gets away with 
dirt on sight and which sells at half the price of “the other kinds.” Try 1t 


Made only by N, K, FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, ; 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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her god-mother said: “Come Cin ear, bu 
Teyou'd| go to the ball, take GOLD and hustie, 
sit there and cry without moving & muscie!”’ 7 

n less than an hour her hard task was do 
I lim and diamonds that shone like the sun, 
Ip bis y teh the and the prince’s heart won, 
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Hints on Child-Training. 


dren, 


Teaching and Teachers. , 


Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





31% pages (534 7% inches), Price, $1.00. 


hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


A Model Superintendent 


py dye ject lesson Goving how = 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School 


Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School te’ ses 
*Handsomely aly bound in er yt = Price, $:. 
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portrait of Mr, Haven. pages (5 <7} inches), 
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A book of 390 pages 
loth. Price, $1.00, 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 


bound in 


inches 
fal fe bere mc *) 2 ee 


A sketch of the life and work of H 
* Haven, of the International Lesson Com te 
superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 


Price, $1.00, 


The Rentey See 
° Its ission, 
3888. 415 

50. 


For sale by booksellers, or.mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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wi $3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 
ine Come Drese Shoes, $3.50, 64.00 and $5.00. 
nena s: Wormers’ and Letter Oarriers’ $3,50 
ia Soles, Extension Edge. 
an and 62.00 Bhoes for General Wear. Extra 


Spe oe and 61.75 bey Shoe, 
and 62.00 Shoes. 
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Doing the largest 





‘ Douglas Shoes are ore mado of the beet tnaterial, $n elt 
latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere 


Do You Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. 
werld we arecontented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value put in W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business, 
shoes makes the price to suit himself, Hae will charge you from 84 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the moncy 
fold, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W, L, Douglas Shoes, 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will 
when next ia need. Sent by Mail, res, ¥ 


Post 
no substitute, Send for Catalogue with (ull 


The dealer who sells you unstamped 


88 Shoe. The stamped name and price 


ull instructions how to order by mail. 
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adyertised shoe business in the 


to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
dealers cannot oupply you. Take 
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,00.Fecsipt of $1.08 per paif plaln, or $1.50 
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The New Shape 
In Hosiery. 
Saves Discomfort. , 
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you like an Illustrated Booklet free? 
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